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Let us help you SELL COPPER 


The public is buying more copper than ever 
before. Copper has become the popular choice 
everywhere. People know Copper. They be- 
lieve in it. 

That is why the roofing and sheet metal in- 
dustry will this year consume 118,000,000 


pounds of Copper in new building alone—200% 
more than in 1921. 

Next year will be even bigger. Building 
is still far behind. And in addition, the 
bulk of the repair business will be done in 
COPPER. 








Are you getting the busi- 
ness resulting from our 
wide advertising of Copper, 
which the people of your 
town are reading in The 
Saturday Evening Post, 
Literary Digest, House & 


Garden, World’s Work and 
other magazines of big cir- 
culation? 

It will pay you well to 
make yourself known as 
the Copper specialist in 
your territory. 


We have prepared a 
ready-to-use campaign for 
you that will bring the 
Copper business into your 
shop. Write for it today. 
Let us help YOU sell 
Copper. 


COPPER & BRASS 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


25 Broadway - New York 
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“HOME COMFORT” 


THERE ARE NO BETTER 


WARM AIR HEATERS 


MECHANICAL construction in general 
means little to your prospective warm air 
heater buyers. Comfortable, economical 
heating construction is the topic that 
deeply concerns them. 


That’s where the ‘Home Comfort” features 
become valuable to you. 






















Your prospects can understand that steel won't 
crack—they can see that boiler-riveted joints can't 
leak soot into the rooms and that a large radiating 
surface gives them greater volume of warm air. 
That’s why “Home Comfort’’ Warm Air Heaters 
have been giving comfortable heating service to 
thousands of users for many years. 


Our latest catalog together with our 
Dealer Sales Plan will interest you. 


We will gladly send them on re- 
quest—write today. 


ST. LOUIS HEATING CO. 


2400-06 COLEMAN ST. ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















For exclusive territory rights address 


THE WISE FURNACE CO. - - AKRON, OHIO 
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THE RISING TIDE OF PRICES 


One of the most important statements made 
at the recent conventions of hardware manu- 
facturers and wholesalers in Atlantic City was 
the declaration issued by the manufacturers 
that prices would not only not be reduced but 
that there was every reason to expect a still 
further advance this fall and winter. 

Prices on hardware have been going up—in 
practically all lines—and with very good rea- 
sons. 

Pig iron was sold in Chicago at $21.00 per 
ton on January first of this year. Today the 
price is $31.00. 

Tin-plate prices, also Chicago market, were 
based on a figure of $9.65 for 14x20 IC, as 
against $10.00 today. 

Wire was sold at $2.20 per 100 pounds, as 
against $2.45 today. 

Galvanized steel sheets, 28 gauge, sold at 
$5.15, as against $5.85 today. 

Plain 3 inch butts, the sugar of the build- 
ers’ hardware department, were quoted at 
$2.40 to wholesalers as against $2.70 today. 

A sixteen-ounce hammer of standard grade 
could be bought by the retailer at $1.12'4, as 
against $1.04 today. 

It will thus be seen very readily that there 
has been nothing like a corresponding advance 
in the prices of manufactured products, as 
compared with the nearly fifty per cent rise in 
the chief raw material which enters into their 
manufacture. 

Then add to this the fact, that there is an 
actual scarcity of stock on hand, both among 


wholesalers and retailers of hardware on one 
hand and among the manufacturers on the 
other hand, and we have another perfectly 
justifiable reason for advancing prices. 

But when we consider the fact that the far- 
mer—taken as a class—is not receiving prices. 
for his products which can in any way be con- 
sidered fair in comparison with those in other 
lines, it becomes somewhat difficult to figure 
out how this class is going to accept the higher 
retail prices which must inevitably follow ad- 
vances by manufacturers and wholesalers. 

American Artisan has pointed out on sev- 
eral occasions that hardware merchants and 
other retail distributors of iron and steel prod- 
ucts, such as stoves, ranges, warm air fur- 
naces, sheet metal work, etc., should take 
great care in making it clear to their custom- 
ers that, while circumstances over which they 
have no control make it necessary for them to 
ask more for their wares or for their work, 
they are asking only such prices as must be 
considered fair by any one who knows the 
actual conditions. 

We must guard against a run-away market. 
3uy whatever is necessary to keep your stock 
in proper condition to serve your customers 
efficiently. 

But do not place orders for the same items 
with half a dozen concerns, simply because one 
or two happen to be unable to fill your re- 
quirements. 

There must be no recurrence of the 1919 
and 1920 buying craze. 
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Random Notes and Sketches. 


By Sidney Arnold 

















I was glad to learn that my friend 
Irving S. Kemp, Vice-President of 
the Evansville Tool Works, located 
in the Indiana city of that name, 
was elected to serve on the Execu- 
tive Committee of the American 
Hardware Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion at its recent convention in At- 
lantic City. 

* * * 

Another of my good friends 
whose executive ability was recog- 
nized was Samuel D. Latty, Presi- 
dent of the Kirk-Latty Manufac- 
turing Company, Cleveland. Mr. 
Latby was elected one of the three 
vice-presidents of the Association, 
and Frank Baackes, Vice-President 
and General Sales Manager of the 
American Steel & Wire Company, 
was also chosen as one of the vice- 
presidents. Pretty soon I shall be 
known as “The Friend of the Vice- 
Presidents.” 

a 

Whenever Ralph Blanchard is 
asked to “make a few remarks” at 
a gathering of sheet metal or fur- 
nace men, he prefaces his remarks 
with a story, and here is one I heard 
him tell during the Michigan out- 
ing: 

A certain minister who had been 
asked by his congregation to turn in 
his resignation selected as his text 
for his farewell sermon, the follow- 
ing: 

“T go to prepare a place for you, 
that where I am there ye may be 
also.” 

A stranger, noting the disapprov- 
al with which the text was received 
by members of the congregation, 
turned an inquiring eye on the man 
sitting beside him. He received 
back this answer, delivered in a 
hoarse whisper: 

“He’s going to be the chaplain at 
the state penitentiary.” 

* * * 


W. P. Cooke of the Monroe 
Foundry and Furnace Company 
tells the following story of an inci- 


dent that happened on the Pere 
Marquette: 

Between statiqns a train came to 
a sudden stop with a tremendous 
grinding of brakes. Immediately a 
worried-looking man rushed down 
the track and demanded of the 
brakeman the reason. 

“What is it?’ he asked. “An ac- 
cident ?” 

“Somebody pulled the bell rope,” 
was the reply. “The engineer put 
on the brakes too quickly, and one 
cf the cars went off the rails. We'll 
be tied up about four hours.” 

“Four hours!” exclaimed the pas- 
senger. “But I’m to be married to- 
day!” . 

Instantly the brakeman turned on 
him with suspicion. 

“See here,” he ejaculated, “you 
aren't the guy who pulled the bell! 
rope, are you?” 

* x* * 

“Draw your own conclusions, 
and if you do you are wrong any- 
way,” said Martin Engelhardt, the 
Chicago hardware merchant, and 
then he told the following story: 

A battered up colored gentleman 
entered a surgeon’s office and while 
waiting for his turn he chatted with 
the attendant who in the course of 
conversation suggested to him that 
if he would keep out of bad com- 
pany, he would not have any need 
of a doctor’s care. 

“Yas’m,” said the fellow, “dat’s 
de troof, but, I jes’ naturally can’t 
keep out of bad company, ’case I 
cain’t git enough money to git me 
a divorce.” 

* * x 


“*When you are sure you are 
right, go ahead,’ is a good policy,” 
says E. S. Gellatly, General Sales 
Manager of the Illinois Zinc Com- 
pany, “but I am also inclined to 
agree with the colored soldier that 
so long as you are not sure, the best 
thing to do is to wait; this dusky 
rookie was doing guard duty for the 
first time. Along came one of those 
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officers who wear silver chickens on 
their shoulders. The rookie nat- 
urally got excited and flustered. 

“Halt!” he yelled and then 
stopped. 

“Well, what are you going to do 
next?” inquired the colonel after 
he had remained on the spot like a 
graven image for some seconds. 

“T ain’t sure, Boss,” admitted the 
darky. Then he added dangerous- 
ly: “But, by golly, yo’ better stan’ 
right whah yo’ is till I thinks what 
I’se gwine to do.” 

* * * 


As you all know A. W. Gless- 
ner of the Excelsior Steel Furnace 
Company is quite a globe trotter. 
He was abroad last winter and told 
me of several amusing incidents on 
that trip. 

One of these happened on the 
boat going to Europe. One of the 
passengers was in the insurance 
business and endeavored to combine 
business with pleasure. Unwilling 
to lose a chance of canvassing so 
many prospects who could not pos- 
sibly get far away, he turned loosea 
flood of eloquence on a Scotchman. 

“Surely,” he said, “you see the 
advantage of taking out a policy if 
for nothing except to cover your 
burial expenses.” 

“Wait till we get to land, mon,” 
retorted the wily Scot. “I micht be 
lost at sea.” 

* * * 


Charlie Gohmann, of Pointer 
Range fame, has a friend whom we 
shall call Smith because that is not 
his name. 

Smith took a day off and went 
down into Kentucky to fish. He 
found a small though promising 
pond and had his line in for three 
hours without getting a solitary bite. 
A farmer’s boy had been watching 
him with considerable interest most 
of the time, and finally Smith de- 
manded querulously : 

“Say, are there any fish at all in 
this pond?” 

“T don’t know,” the youth an- 
swered, “but if there are they must 
be pretty little ones, for the pond 
wasn’t there until it rained yester- 
day.” 
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The Latest News About Stoves and Ranges 


Items and Discussions of Interest to the Manufacturer and 
Retailer of Kitchen Ranges, Heating Stoves and Accessories, 


Electric Ranges Grow in 
Popularity. 

The use of electric ranges is be- 
coming more and more popular. 
Statistics show that there are ap- 
proximately 140,000 electric ranges 
in the United States today. It is 
estimated that at least 54 per cent of 
these ranges are installed west of 
the Rocky Mountains. About 6,000 


communities with electric service 


have special electric cooking rates. 
The records of the Associated 
Manufacturers of Electrical Sup- 
plies show that 21,739 electric 
ranges were manufactured in 1919, 
and 41,000 in 1920. In 1921, it is 
estimated, 30,000 electric ranges 
were installed, and it is predicted 
100,000 will be sold this year. 


Southern Stove Manufacturers Look for Good 
Business in 1923. 


They Say That Conditions Are Much Improved 
Among Farmers and in Industrial Centers. 


TOVE manufacturers in the 

southern states look upon 1923 
as a year in which they are to show 
great progress. 

At the recent annual meeting of 
the Southern Stove Manufacturers’ 
Association, every speaker—all of 
them manufacturers — expressed 
himself as greatly encouraged by 
the business done so far this year 
and distinctly hopeful of even better 
sales in 1923. We cite in the fol- 
lowing excerpts from the remarks 
of some of them: 

C. E. Randall, President of the 
Association and also President of 
Knox Stove Works, Knoxville, 
Tennessee, stated that by real co- 
operation, the foundation for true 
and lasting prosperity will be laid. 

“Never before in the history of 
our country,” said Mr. Randall, 
“have industrial conditions called 
for closer observation, greater mu- 
tual consideration and the exercise 
of a broader application of common 
sense than they do at this time. 
Never before has capital needed the 
co-operation of labor, and labor 
needed the co-operation of capital 
more than is evidenced today. The 
worst strain is undoubtedly past, but 
the oil of mutual helpfulness must 
be poured into the creaking machin- 


ery of our industrial relations in 
generous quantities if we are to 
work shoulder to shoulder for the 
betterment of general business con- 
ditions and for the greater prosper- 
ity of each individual which lies im- 
mediately ahead—a prosperity that 
cannot now be denied us all if less 
selfishness and more helpfulness 
enter into the plans which we for- 
mulate and the spirit with which we 
undertake the solid rebuilding of 
American industry. 

“The fact is that prosperity is 
already here; it remains only for 
each individual, like the prodigal 
son, to return to the house of his 
father and render that service 
which his talents have best fitted 
him to perform. Fewer silk shirts 
and less golf are the needs of the 
hour. Good, honest, hard work, in- 
dividually and collectively, is the 
one and only thing needed.” 

H. J. Karges, the “dean” of the 
association and President of Indi- 
ana Stove Works, Evansville, Indi- 
ana, with a wealth of entertaining 
detail, told of his annual pilgrimage 
through the southern states in 
search for the business signs of the 
times. 

“Somewhat chastened by the 
fiery ordeal through which all have 


passed in recent months, but with 
plenty of courage to keep up the 
fight and with supreme confidence 
in a real come-back in business 
with the harvesting of this year’s 
crops, the merchants of the South 
are as optimistic a bunch as can be 
found in any section—and when I 
say optimistic I mean it with a big 
‘O,’” is the way Mr. Karges began 
his story. 

“There is a little more caution 
being exercised by the buyers,” he 
continued, “but that is the part of 
common sense. Crops are more 
diversified than in past years, and 
throughout the Southeast, where the 
boll weevil is a newer problem than 
in the Southwest, the farmers are 
settling down to a scientific and sys- 
tematic siege that means trouble for 
the pest to the nth degree. Grain 
growing more than doubled in the 
South the past year, and this turn 
to grain accounts to some extent 
for the decreased acreage in the cot- 
ton crop with the resultant higher 
prices for the fleecy staple. 

“Everywhere I went I found 
people talking of the future and not 
of the past, and that in itself means 
better times. The South forgets its 
troubles more quickly than any 
other section. Probably the sun- 
shine helps to brighten up the dis- 
position of Southern people and 
drive their cares away; at any rate, 
they get the gloom out of their sys- 
tems and whistle ‘right smart’ even 
when the whistling does not seem to 
be any too good. But it is good now 
and there is plenty of reason for it. 
The South is happy and times are 
good. My trip was a tonic every 
mile of the way.” 

“Jesse” (J. F.) James, President 
of Mascot Stove Manufacturing 
Company, Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
who has recently recovered from a 
long and severe illness, was toast- 
master at the annual banquet and 
was not supposed to say much ex- 
cept his introduction of the various 
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speakers, but you simply cannot 
stop him when he has something 
that he thinks is worth while, and 
he did say something worth while, 
as you will agree from the following 
excerpts from his remarks: 

“A year in the ‘lock-up,’ while the 
weighty problems of reconstruction 
coincident with post-war conditions 
in the business world have engaged 
the undivided attention of my many 
friends in the stove industry, has 
given me time to consider some of 
the things that to the rush of our 
intensive work-a-day life we over- 
look. 

“Returning prosperity brings us 
face to face with a new order of 
things—conditions that mean more 
to each and all of us than the mere 
material benefits that come from the 
successful conduct of our business. 
The responsibilities that are crowd- 
ing upon us call for greater strength 
of character and a higher order of 
citizenship than what the past de- 
manded. In the home, in the office, 
in the shop, as well as in our mu- 
nicipal, state and national affairs, 
the business men of. this country 
must strive for a higher ideal. The 
cry today is for a real and practical 
application of the Golden Rule, and 
those of us who fail to heed this cry 
will be the greatest sufferers from 
our neglected opportunity. 

“This is the age of business—the 
most successful home is that which 
is run on a business basis—the most 
successful church is the one that 
practices as well as preaches right 
principle — the keenest 
legislative 


business 
news our courts, our 
bodies must hew to the business 
line or they fail to function. 
“Practice has always been consid- 
ered better than precept, and busi- 
ness is practice. Few business men 
talk about how business should be 
done—they do it. Therefore, their 
doing it is their first and last word. 
That word must be right if the 
world is to have confidence, and the 
world must have confidence or our 
whole structure will topple to the 
ground. We, by our practices, are 
the greatest teachers of the young, 
and young America must be taught 
the right things of life. It is by our 
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works that we rise or fall. This 
truth is as old as the ages, and if the 
acts of our every-day life exemplify 
it, each recurring dawn will give us 
added _ strength to go forward 
courageously with our share ol the 
great world’s work. This is the 
thing that men should do—let us 
then be men in every right sense of 
the word.” 





How Kitchen Ranges Got 
Into Society Column. 

The accompanying _ illustration 
doesn’t look much like an advertise- 
ment, does it? Yet it is. Tor this 
is the way Herre and Pierce, stove 












Society ; News 


Several more Wwembere 6f the Clark Jewel, 
Lorain family have just errivec trom Chicago, 
their former home. They have not as yet decided 
im Jost what section of the cit} they will locate. 

As they come ¢ sly well 
every member of the family being an excellent 
cook, we know they will receive s warm welcome. 

They are temporarily residing with friends at 
the Gas & Electric Applience Store of Herre & 
Pterce. 

More members of this large family will arrive 
from time to time as fast ss suitable homes are 


provided for them. 
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merchants in l'remont, Nebraska, 
announced the arrival of a recent 
shipment of Lorain-equipped stoves. 
Just another tip to stove merchants 
on advertising “that is different.” 


Go After Gas Range Sales 
to Apartment House Owners. 

Latest estimates show that there 
are hundreds of thousands of apart- 
ment houses in the United States. 
The majority of these are piped for 
gas. The great demand for dwell- 
ing places has brought the apart- 
ment house into its own. Apart- 
ment buildings are being built in 
the larger cities at an astonishing 
rate. 

These facts should mean a lot to 
gas range dealers. Apartment houses 
need gas ranges—from four to a 
hundred or more, depending on the 
size of the building. The dealer will 
find, however, that it is not easy to 
sell this field because he must some- 
times sell as many as three people. 
Thus more effort is required thar 
in the ordinary individual stove 
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sale—but the sales that result are 
worth all the effort involved. 

Older apartment houses are a 
good field because the stove replace- 
ment percentage is higher than in 
detached dwellings. This is because 
people are not as careful with fur- 
nished equipment as with that which 
is their own. 





Add Gas Ranges to Their 
Regular Line. 

Birmingham Stove and Range 
Company, Birmingham, Alabama, 
have recently added a gas range to 
their line of stoves. They report 
that they are working to capacity 
and that on account of the large 
business they are enjoying the plant 
has had to be extended and a large 
warehouse acquired. 





Things You Should Do 
to Prevent Fires. 

Keep waste paper, packing mate- 
rial and rubbish cleaned up, and re- 
move from building at least daily. 

Make frequent personal inspec- 
tions from a fire standpoint. 

Instruct and drill employes on 
what to do in case of fire. 

Be careful about the 
matches. 

Put up “No Smoking” signs, es- 
pecially in hazardous sections and 
smash the first lunatic who insists 
on violating the rule. 


use of 


Locate your nearest fire alarm 
box and learn how to turn in an 
alarm. 

See that your electric wiring is 
standard and be careful in the use 
of electrical devices. 

Have all smoke pipes and chim- 
neys inspected and repaired by a 
competent person before starting 
fires for the winter. 

Keep gasoline in safety cans and 
in a safe place. 

Keep water barrels and 
filled and extinguishers charged. 

Use only safe floor oils and 
sweeping compounds. 


pails 


Feel your personal responsibility 
for possible loss of life and property 
by fire and act accordingly. 
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Events and Progress of the Hardware Trade. 


What the Retailers, Jobbers and Manufacturers Are Doing. 
Latest Selling Methods and Experiences of Successful Men. 


W. J. Klein Quits Road to 
Engage in Retailing Hardware. 
W. J. Klein, who has represented 
the Michigan Hardware Company 
at Grand Rapids in Southern Mich- 
igan territory for the past four 
years, has retired from the road to 


take an active part in the manage- 
ment of the Kendall Hardware 
Company, Battle Creek, in which 
house he has long been interested. 
His territory will be divided be- 
tween Walter Graham and Louis 
Taylor. 


Merchant Advertises “Our Price” and “Theirs” 
To Drive Out Mail Order Competition. 


And Hardware Company Once More Proves 
That Local Prices Are Lower on an Average. 


VEN if you pay a merchant’s li- 

cense, a street tax, a building 
rent, a home owner’s property and 
personal tax, go to church, attend 
lodge, vote and stand the cussing 
of being one of the directors of the 
Commercial Club—don’t think all 
these commendable virtues are go- 
ing to stop the mails and the print- 
ing presses that turn out mail order 
catalogues. 

For human nature is the same the 
world over, whether it be in Chi- 
cago, Illinois, where these lines are 
written, or in West Plains, Mis- 
souri, which is in Howell County, 
where nature and man combined to 
produce the largest, if not the 
showiest, county of the famous 
Ozarks. <A _ bargain is a_ bargain 
everywhere, and we are all looking 
for the lowest prices. 


But writing of Howell County, 
Missouri, one is reminded not only 
of its largeness, speaking geograph- 
ically, but of other things—such as 
its remoteness from railroads, its 
paucity of population per square 
mile, the dogged determination of 
the rural free delivery system and 
the parcel post, and— 

C. T. Aid, president Aid Hard- 
ware Company, West Plains, Mis- 
souri. 

For in this “truly rural,” primi- 
tive, hard-fisted community, where 
living comes hard and goes harder, 


where the sham and artificialities of 
mail order merchandising find a 
most receptive audience, there is to 
be found Mr. Aid, owner of one of 
the finest general stores to be found 
anywhere, and who can teach any 
merchant how to drive out mail 
order competition. 

Mr. Aid’s forinula is simple—just 
tell the facts! 

He does so in the home paper, in 
a humanly interesting article, the 
title of “They Have 
Changed Their Tune!” 


which is 
“For lo, these years,” 
writes Mr. Aid, “the battle cry of 
the mighty Mail Order Houses has 
been CHEAP PRICES, and they 
used all their great power to dis- 
credit the Home Merchant, and 
caused the farmer to be dissatisfied 
with local conditions. But they are 
‘singing a different song now.’ They 
have just found out that their farm- 
er friends don’t want CHEAP 
GOODS. Why should the farmers 
want CHEAP GOODS when they 
are getting about 40c for corn and* 
75c for wheat and $12.50 for a 
cow? They all have “money to 
burn,” and the little matter of price 
does not bother them.” 

That is Mr. Aid’s introduction, 
and if you will turn to the accom- 
panying illustration, you will ob- 
serve his “follow-up.” 

It is interesting to note the num- 


many 


ber of nationally advertised articles 
which he has to sell, but of far 
more absorbing interest is the table 
of comparative prices. 

For creative advertising and fear- 
less, compelling salesmanship here 








They Have Changed Their Tune! | 


For lo, these many the ‘Battle " of 
the mighty Mail Order ons has been EA 
PRICES, and they used all their great er to 
discredit the Home Merchant, and caused ES termer 
to be dissatisfied with local conditions. 

But they are ‘‘singing a different song now.”’ 
They have just found out that their farmer friends 
don't want CHEAP GOODS. Why should the far 
mer want CHEAP GOODS when they are ting 
about 40c for corn and 75c for wheat and sif'so for 
acow. They all have ‘‘money to burn’ and the 7 
little matter of price does not bother them. 

Fa ‘o be sure these Mail Order houses claim to t 
~ sell quality goods cheap; but their merchandise is no * 
% better, and often inferior, to that your Home Mer. « 
3 chant carries. We challenge the world to find a j 
higher grade of merchandise than we . In 
Hardware we have the WINCHESTER, DIAMOND 
EDGE, KEEN KUTTER, BLUE GRASS, O. V. B., 
DISSTON, NICHOLSON, AMERICAN FENCE. 
PLOWS, MAJESTIC RANGES and 
many other standard In our Dry Goods | 
Department we carry Corticelli Silks and Yarns, 
Sunshine Coats and Suits, Jack Tar Togs, Amos 
kage, Bates and Kalburnie Ginghams, Renfro’s ; 
Devonshire Cloth, Indian Head Muslin, Hamition 
Serges, Warner's Rust Proof Corsets, Iron Clad ] 
and Monarch Hosiery, Coat's and Clark's Threads. 
Palm Olive and Armand’s line of Toilet Articles, etc. + 
_ We wish to call your attention to page THREE | 
in the Montgomery Ward & Company's Number 97, 
GOLDEN JUBILEE, Catalog. Read President 
T. F. Merseles letter. He tells you of sending their 
representative to visit you; to learn your needs and + 
the kind of merchandise you want. No doubt but + 
they were ya surprised to find that you did 
not want LOW PRICES. 

They have TOLD THE TRUTH THIS TIME 
Their prices are NOT CHEAP as the following com. 
parison of prices will show THE §=OUR 

PAGR PRICE PRICK | 

Galvamzed Wash Boiler 530 $1.98 $1.35 
6-inch Stove Pipe Joint 528 18 mb 
Mop Holder - 528 
White Enameled Slop Jar . S37 
27 

+ 
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Large Lantern ’ 

16-inch Wood Chair Seat 52! 

Bird Cage , 52 

x Chopper, small size... 524 
§ 
4 


SSS 


Sieove 
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Paring Knives, set of 3 
Large Glass Lamp 
Electric Light Bulbs, hox of 5 543 
Imported 22 Cal. Rifle AO 
1-ping Vacuum Bottle 575 
Pennsylvania Tennis Ball 4 
Galvanized Wash Tub No. 1 432 4 
Galvanized Wash Tub No. 2 532 % 70 
Galvanized’ Wash Tub No. 3 432 & 
Galvanized Water Pail 12 at 533 rf} 
Galvanized Water Pail 14 qt 433 29 ~~ 
Wood Clothes pins, 10 doz 533 37 M4 4 
Copper Bottomed Wash Boiler..-532 3.39 2.50 t 
All Copper Wash Boiler 532 5 §29 
Mop Sticks A28 2 ha 
3 Broom 529 1 OOS 
Granite Slop Jar 427 19 1.2% 
Granite Chamber 527 ‘4 ww) 
Granite Bed Pan § 
White Metal Knives and Forks. 525 7h 1% 
5-qt. Aluminum Tea Kettle - S21 «1.89 ao 
&-qt Aluminum Water Pail f21 1.35 s9 3 
2-qt. Aluininum Double Boiler 421 1.29 ao 3 
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VICE shipping orders in 48 hours. Why, we can 
carve sou abel as ‘Quick as a cat can wink her 
eye.’ How is that for AID HARDWARE SERVICE 


Aid Hardware Company 2 


West Piatu, Mo., Oct. 10, 1982 ©. T. AED, Presideuc 




















How Aid Hardware Store Battles 
Ma'‘l Order Competition. 
is something new. “Take your cat- 
alogue in hand,” Mr. Aid in effect 
tells his readers, “and turn to page 
oo. Look at their price, look at 
You can save a little money 
We could have 


ours. 
on some of them. 
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left those items out of the list. But 
we wanted to tell you the facts. We 
took what we had in stock. Sup- 
pose you wanted all the items we 
put down here. You can come in 
here, see what you are getting and 
take them all home with you for 
$37.67. Or you can send your 
money out of Howell County, take 


a chance on what you are getting 
and wait a week or so—for $44.30.” 

Mr. Aid, like the Hoosier hu- 
morist who spells his name differ- 
ently, has a sly quality of satire. 
“Of course,” he might add, “our 
farmers have ‘money to burn,’ and 
this is just as quick a way to get 
rid of it.” 


Stone Urges Closer Relationship Between Sales 
Managers for Manufacturers and Jobbers. 


Excellent Suggestions Are Made Which If 
Followed up Will Cure Many Evils of Trade. 


T THE Monday session of the 

Automobile Accessories 
Branch meeting during the hard- 
ware conventions at Atlantic City, 
H. Stone, of the Automotive Prod- 
ucts Company, Hazelton, Pennsyl- 
vania, spoke on “The Relationship 
of the Sales Manager of the Manu- 
facturer and the Sales Manager of 
the Wholesaler,” and as many of his 
statements apply with equal force 
to the general hardware business, 
we are glad to give further publicity 
to them in the following: 
Excerpts from Mr. Stone’s Address. 


Being rather prejudiced on this sub- 
ject, I immediately thought of the lack 
of contact and association that were the 
result of my position and wondered 
whether or not this very same problem 
was affecting others in this organiza- 
tion, resulting in the same lack of good 
constructive work that could possibly be 
accomplished if this condition were 
eliminated: The lack of contact be- 
tween the selling executives of Jobber 
and Manufacturing members. 

1. Why is it in periods of deflation, 
such as we “enjoyed” in the year of 
1921, certain hardware jobbers of auto- 
mobile accessories made progress and 
others held their own, while a good many 
lost ground? 

2. Why is it that a sudden stress 
was laid on the selling departments (the 
buying end being temporarily shelved), 
when everybody proceeded to put their 
house in order? 

3. Whence the sudden demand for 
honest-to-goodness sales managers and 
original go-getters? 

4. Why the innovations in advertis- 
ing, new phases of selling and progres- 
sive efforts to distribute merchandise 
that we have been discovering lately? 

5. Do you know there are actual ex- 
amples of these in the plans some of our 
trade publications have already adopted, 
our manufacturing concerns are already 
putting into practice, and our jobbers in- 
stilling into their distributing methods? 

6. If, then, we are all realizing that 
business is as big as its sales volume, 
then why in thunder have we not laid 
more stress on the importance of our 


selling executives before, giving them 
the necessary scope and holding them 
responsible entirely for our lack of 
profit and progress? 

7. And if we have, how can we help 
improve their particular positions and 
aid in the results of their work? 

Possibly we all might be interested in 
the answers to those questions. 

1. If the proper selling analysis had 
been made, it would have demonstrated 
that luxury automotive items do not 
sell as well during the periods of de- 
flation as necessities or integral wearing 
parts. Some jobbers reasoned basically 
right, took their first loss, which was 
their best, unloaded at the psychological 
time and turned their efforts to and con- 
centrated for the time being on mer- 
chandise that would sell more readily, 
and thus forced a turn-over and at a 
profit. Others waivered, but at the sec- 
ond half of the year took their loss and 
thus held their own. On the rest it 
finally dawned too late and while they 
did their level best, such as it -was, not 
being at the opportune time, they were 
forced to a definite position of a loss. 

2. Because easy order taking ceased 
and it became, what the jobbers glow- 
ingly termed a “Buyer’s Market,” and 
we all had to go out and fight harder 
for business. 

3. And only then did the position of 
jobbers’ and manufacturers’ sales man- 
agers begin to be looked up to with 
proper expectations as to what their 
functions-were to perform. 


4. Because the difficulty in securing 
business was bound to develop newer 
and more progressive attitudes and force 
the hand of jobber, manufacturer and 
trade publication alike. It was logical. 

5. Of course, you know that certain 
manufacturers are not waiting for the 
jobber to sell their merchandise. They 
are creating a direct demand for their 
products, establishing their own sug- 
gested schedule of discounts and resales 
and only use the jobber as a warehouse 
factor because of his financial standing, 
and as a means of distribution because 
of geographical location. 

They also are beginning to know what 
methods are most effective when a job- 
ber does not actively push a line, so that 
proper distribution of their merchandise 
is not interrupted. They know when a 
jobber shows any tendency to cut prices 
- otherwise jeopardize the standing of 
a line. 
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6. Because in some cases we are al} 
selling haphazardly. Because we haven't 
found the right man. Because, while we 
have the funds—the standing in the 
trade, we haven't the organizing genius, 
Who was it said that genius is the art 
of taking infinite pains? How many of 
us are taking the proper pains, we could 
possibly exert, with our business? 

7. We can help improve the position 
of our selling executives by laying em- 
phasis on the consideration they should 
have for one another. Lasting business 
friendships are bound to evolve better 
results and closer cooperation of job- 
ber and manufacturer only will eradi- 
cate petty antagonisms and formulate 
better trading rules, as well as develop 
our present code of ethics, which could 
stand a little improvement. 

Yes, we are one of the many large 
associations without universal standard- 
ized trading rules and joint boards of 
arbitration at stragetic geographical 
points to preserve closer harmony among 
us. Everywhere I seem to go, the job- 
ber seems to be dissatisfied with the 
manufacturer and vice versa. Friendly 
enemies, as you would call it. 

And what are some of the methods we 
could consider? 

How could we start to put them into 
effect ? 

(A) Closer association at convention 
time, even distinct merchandising ses- 
sions to promote better fellowship and 
contact. 

(B) The necessity of the jobbers’ 
sales managers visiting show displays at 
all times. We not only want the pur- 
chasing agents but we want to reach the 
party who is responsible for the sale of 
merchandise his purchasing department 
buys. 
membership book of not purchasing 

(C) Proper listing in the Association 
agents delegates of jobbers and conven- 
tion representatives of manufacturers, 
but sales managers of both, so as to 
create a better tendency of familiariza- 
tion than now exists, thereby eliminat- 
ing some of the present barriers, thus 
promoting an easier and direct approach, 
and a freer discussion of mutual prob- 
lems, either in person or by mail. 





Business Has Provided Most 
Fundamental Blessings. 


Business educated the world to 
the value of good deeds, sound prin- 
ciples and noble emotions. With no 
business there could have been no 
human rights, no religious or intel- 
lectual liberty. Business has pro- 
vided the ways and means for all 
these fundamental blessings and 
many besides music, art, architec- 
ture, books, a free press, and every 
useful invention the world has to- 
day. With and through business 
our farms are cultivated, our rail- 
roads operated, and all the innu- 
merable activities which protect the 
race from discouragement and des- 
pair fostered to the strength and 
glory of modern civilization. To be 
busy is the true end of man. 
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Suggestions and Plans for Window Displays. 


Instructive Examples from Exhibits in AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AND HARDWARE REcoRD Window Display Competition. 


Window Display Solves 
Christmas Buyers’ Problems. 

If the first problem of the window 
display is to halt the potential cus- 
tomer by attracting and holding his 
eye, then the second is to produce 
the buying urge which will induce 
him to step inside and give his 
order. 

Now at Christmas time this buy- 
ing urge pretty generally exists so 
that certain factors of window 


So it would seem thai a window . 


display that sets out the merchan- 
dise in quantity (i. e. variety) and 
with a nearness to the eye so that 
the buyer could in effect see the 
goods and which would permit him 
to study at his leisure the selection 
ofthe gift or gifts that appeal to 
him, not only would solve the buy- 
er’s problem, but would materially 
assist the merchant on account of 
the resulting smooth and quick sale. 
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Save Surface Committee 
Offers $1,000.00 in Prizes. 

One thousand dollars in prizes 
is being offered by the Save the 
Surface Campaign for the best 
stories and pictures of notable 
American landmarks. There is 
hardly a community in America but 
has its buildings or landmarks 
which have been handed down by 
previous generations. For example, 
we have the National Capitol, 





Sales Making Window Display by Otto J. Gress, Bunting Hardware Company, Kansas City, Missouri. 


merchandising may be temporarily 
dispensed with, and one or two new 
factors introduced. Consider the 
buyer’s viewpoint : 


Christmas shopping is never any-_ 


thing pleasant to conjure, and 
it is the part of human nature to put 
off as long as possible those tasks 
which are unpleasant. Of course, 
Christmas advertising (of the right 
kind) contains long lists of gift 
suggestions, but that is not suff- 
cient. The buyer wants to see and 
know what he seeks to purchase. 
But he dreads the pawing and shov- 
ing of the crowds, dealing with the 
overworked and many times fretful 
clerks, and the feeling-that he can’t 
“shop” but must take what he pos- 
sibly doesn’t desire but because it is 
the easiest way out of the situa- 
tion. 


Such a display was prepared by 
Otto J. Gress for the Bunting Hard- 
ware Company of Kansas City, 
Missouri. Mr. Gress has not en- 
deavored to focus the particular 
selling aim of the window. This 
effect was not sought at. Instead, 
as he says: 

“This Christmas window may not 
be our most artistic window but 
from the standpoint of its selling 
power, it is hard to beat. The stair- 
step effect gave us an opportunity to 
display hundreds of our Christmas 
items, and one could select gifts for 
the entire family. Christmas deco- 
rations in the background and green 
velvet draped over the steps set off 
“the display.” 





Learn to smile from your heart 
by learning to be happy. 


Washington’s home at Mount Vern- 
on, Independence Hall, and many 
others. Every town or village has 
its buildings or landmarks that have 
been left by those who, through 
care in building and thrift in paint- 
ing, have preserved for their chil- 
dren and their children’s children 
that which is dear to them. It may be 
a country church or an early set- 
tler’s home; the building in which 
some industry, now large, had its 
beginning; or the house in which 
some famous person lived. 

Whether a treasured building for 
merely local fame or an _ historic 
structure that has become a national 
shrine, it has a place in the contest. 

Further information may be se- 
cured by writing to Save the Sur- 
face Committee, Box 50, The 
Bourse, Philadelphia. 
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How You Can Best Help 
Your Trade Organization. 


1. Attend the meetings. 

2. Be on time—always. 

3. It’s part of your important 
business —let nothing keep you 
away. 

4. Encourage officers nd work- 
ers—show appreciation of their 
work. 

5. Cheerfully accept a place on a 
committee—it gives you an oppor- 
tunity to render service. 

6. Set a good example by your 
faithful performance of duty. 

7. Wisely and discreetly join in 
all deliberations and show yourself 
interested in others’ suggestions. 


| Coming Conventions 


Western Implement, Vehicle and 
Hardware Association, Kansas City, 
ee January 16, 17, 18 and 19, 
1923. H. J. Hodge, Secretary, Abilene, 
Kansas. 

Texas Hardware and Implement As- 
sociation, Dallas, Texas, January 23, 24 
and 25, 19238. A. M. x, Secretary 
822 Dallas County Bank Building, Dal. 
las, Texas. 

Mountain States Hardware and Im- 
plement Association, Denver, Colorado, 
January 23, 24 and 25, 1923. W. W. 
McCallister, Secretary-Treasurer, Boul- 
der, Colorado. 

Kentucky Hardware and Implement 
Association and Exhibition, Jefferson 
County Armory, Louisville, a 
January 23, 24, 25 and 26, 1923. J. M 
Stone, Secretary, Sturgis, Kentucky. 

West Virginia Hardware Association 
Convention and Exhibition, Huntington, 
West be Januaiy 80 os 81, and 
February 1, 1928. James B Carson, 
Secretary, 1001 Schwind Building, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

South Dakota Retail Hardware As- 
sociation, Sioux Falls, South Dakota, 
January 16, 17, 18 and 19, 1923. H. O. 
Roberts, Secretary, 1120 Metropolitan 
Life Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Idaho Retail Hardware and Imple- 
ment Dealers’ Association, Boise, Idaho, 
January 31, February 1 and 2, 1923. E. 
E, Lucas, "Secretary, Hutton Building, 
Spokane, Washington. 

Indiana Retail Hardware Association 
Convention and Exhibition, Indianap- 
olis, Indiana, January 30 and February 
1 and 2, 1923. G. F. Sheely, Secretary. 
Argos, Indiana. 

Oklahoma Hardware and Implement 
Association, The Auditorium, Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma, January 31, 
February 1, 1923. W. A. Clark, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, 209% West Main 
Street, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

Nebraska Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion, Convention and Exhibition, Feb- 
ruary 6 to 9, 1923, Omaha, George H. 
Dietz, Secretary-Treasurer, 414 Little 
Building, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Michigan Retail Hardware Conven- 
tion and Exhibition, Grand Rapids, Feb- 
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ruary 6, 7, 8, 9, 1923. Karl S. Judson, 
Exhibit Manager, 248 Morris Avenue, 
Grand Rapids. A. J. Scott, Secretary, 
Marine City, Michi 

Virginia Retail Hardware Association, 
Norfolk, Virginia, February 7, 8 and 9, 
1923. Thomas B. Howell, Secretary, 
Richmond, Virginia. 


Wisconsin Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion, Milwaukee Auditorium, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, February 7, 8 and 9, 
1923. P. J. Jacobs, Secretary, Stevens 
Point, Wisconsin. George W. Kornley, 
Manager of Exhibits, 1476 Green Bay 
Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard 
Hardware Association Convention and 
Exhibition, Philadelphia Commercial 
Museum, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
February 12, 13, 14, 15 and 16, 1923. 
Sharon E. Jones, gy 1814 a4 
ton Building, Pittsburgh, 

Ohio Hardware Association nme 
tion and Exhibition, Cleveland, Ohio, 
February 18, 14, 15 and 16, 1928. Ex- 
hibition in the new Municipal Hall. 
James B. Carson, Secretary, 1001 
Schwind Building, Dayton, Ohio. 

Illinois Retail’ Hardware Association 
age, and Exhibition, Hotel Sher- 
—.. ee Tt a ba ag i 13, 14 

D. Nish, Secretary- 
E, Elgin” Illinois. 

Iowa Retail Hardware Association 
Convention and Exhibition, Des Moines, 
ex February 18, 14, +. and 16, —_ 

A. R. Sale, Secretary, M ason City, Iowa owa. 

‘North Dakota Retail Hardware As- 
sociation, Grand Forks, North Dakota, 
February 14, 15 and i6, 1923. C. N. 
Barnes, Secretary, Grand Forks, North 
Dakota. 

Missouri Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion Convention and Exhibition, Plan- 
ters Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri, February 
20, 21 and 22, 1923. F. Becherer, 
Secretary, 5106 North Broadway, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

Minnesota Retail Hardware’ Associa- 
tion, Duluth, Minnesota, February 20, 
21, 22 and 23, 1923. H. O. Roberts, 
Secretary, 1120 Metropolitan Life Build- 
ing, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

New England Hardware Dealers’ As- 
sociation Convention and Exhibition, 
Mechanics’ Buildi : Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, February 22 and 23, 1928. 
George A. Fiel, ee 10 High 
Street, Boston. Massachusetts. 

New York State Retail Hardware As- 
sociation Convention and Exposition, 
Rochester, New York, February 20, 21, 
22 and 23, 1923. Headquarters, Powers 
Hotel. Sessions and —— at Ex- 
position Park. John B. Foley, Secre- 
tary, City Bank Building, Syracuse, 
New York. 

Michigan Sheet Metal and Roofing 
Contractors’ Association, Bay City, Feb- 
ruary 26, 27, 28 and March 1, 1923. 
Frank E. Ederle, Secretary. 1121 
Franklin Street, S. E., Grand Rapids, 


Michigan. 
Hardware Association of the Caro- 
linas, Columbia, South Carolina, 


May 8, 9, 10 and 11, 1923. T. W. 
Dixon, Secretary-Treasurer, Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 

Arkansas Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion, May, 1923. (Place to be an- 
nounced later.) L. P. Biggs, Secretary, 
815-816 Southern Trust Building, Little 
Rock, Arkansas. 

National Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion, Richmond, Virginia, June, 1923. 
Herbert P. Sheets, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Argos, Indiana. f 

Southeastern Retail Hardware and 
Implement Association, covering Ten- 


AND HARDWARE 
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nessee, Alabama, Georgia and Florida. 
(Date and place to be announced later.) 
Walter Harlan, Secretary-Treasurer, 
701 Grand Theater Building, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 


Retail Hardware Doings 




















Illinois. 

W. L. McClune of Chillicothe has 
purchased the hardware department of 
the M. J. Arnold store at Lacon. 

The Bailor hardware store at Clinton 
has been purchased by Acquilla Bennett. 


Indiana. 

Urban Shoemaker has sold his interest 
in the Union Hardware Company at 
Lebanon to John R. Bohannon. 

The hardware store of Jamison Broth- 
ers at Lafayette has been badly dam- 
aged by fire. 

The Thompson-Youngblood Hardware 
and Lumber Company of Rockport has 
been incorporated with a capital of $30,- 
000. Incorporators are John Thompson, 
Joe C. Youngblood and Edson J. Thomp- 
son. 

Iowa. 

Loyd E. Crim sold his hardware and 
implement store at Wallingford to Otis 
Jorstad. 

- Kansas. 

W. E. Taylor has taken over the hard- 

ware store of Stafford and Mullett at 


Republic. 
Michigan. 

The Stewart Hardware Manufactur- 
ing Company, 2162 East Larned Street, 
Detroit, has been incorporated with an 
authorized capital stock of $20,000. 

H. Hinkley has sold his hardware 
stock at Schoolcraft to Leo Long. 

Jake Zoerman has sold his = 
store at Holland to Joseph E. Zoemer. 

L. C. Sanderson has sold his hardware 
store at Mio to William H. Hochstetler. 

Minnesota. 

O. F. Bielke of New Auburn has 
taken over the hardware stock of R. L. 
Dunn at Henderson. 

Nebraska. 

O. H. Buchanan has sold his interest 
in the B. and M. Hardware store at 
Fairbury to his partner, J. R. Moore. 

At Funk, A. S. Erickson has disposed 
of his hardware business to a Mr. 
Gaundreault. 

Ohio. 


The Clossman Hardware Company at 
619-623 Main Street, Zanesville, is being 


remodeled. 
Oklahoma. 

At Duncan, fire destroyed the hard- 
ware store at Matt and Bill. 

South Dakota. 

Charles Fisher of Pierre, whose hard- 
ware store on Pierre Street was com- 
pletely destroyed by fire recently, will 
open a hardware store in the Grand Pa- 
cific Hotel building. 

The Parsch Hardware Store at 515 
South Main Street, Aberdeen, has been 
damaged by fire. 

West Virginia. 

The Grafton Hardware Company at 
Grafton has been incorporated with a 
capital of $25,000. Incorporators are D. 
L. Ross, I. A. Ross, D. C. Peck, and 
R. J. Peck. 

Wisconsin. 

The Burleigh Street Hardware Com- 
pany at Milwaukee are erecting a $25,- 
000 store at 27th and Burleigh Streets. 

Ernest Hustad has sold his interest in 
the Hustad and Gaarder Hardware 
Company to Fred Gaarder. 
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Study and Interpretation of Advertisements. 


You Can Make Your Advertisements More Gainful by Avoiding 
the Faults and Profiting by the Good Qualities of Others. 


The Kauffman Hardware Com- 
pany, Goshen, Indiana, lays stress 
in a one column, five inch ad on a 
business point which is too often 
neglected. That is “Service.” The 
whole ad carries over exactly the 
idea which is’ intended: 1, 
That pinchers are useful. 2. That 
you may need a pair. 3. That, if 








A HANDY: PAIRS OF 

PINCERS 

Don't be without a pair of pin- 
eers around the house or shop, 
advises Lil Pep, the hurry man. 
You cau get them—strong and 
reasonably—fr6m us; pincers 
that, will: serve you well when 
ypu' most need them. 

‘Phone us—we do the rest.”’ 


KAUFFMAN 
Hardware Co. 


Phone 95 








= 


you do, all that is necessary is for 
you to telephone the Kauffman 
Hardware Company. If, in addi- 
tion, it conveyed the conviction that 
you could get a first-class pair of 
pincers at a specified, fair price, it 
would be certain to pull like eight 
pair. 
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The Hoy Hardware Company 
and the Chaney Hardware Com- 
pany are both in Montpelier, Ind. 
Two of their advertisements are 


reproduced this week as samples of 
sure business-getters. 

The Hoy Company picks out an 
aluminum dish-pan for its Wed- 





$2.00 
Aluminmum Dish Pan 
Special for Wednesday 


*1.29 


These pans are a NEW TYPE and STYLE 
and wilt be appreciated by all good house- 


‘He Hdw. Co. _| 











nesday special, and tells, not only 
the price, but the reduction. The 
Chaney Company selects a pocket 
knife. Both ads are the same size, 
two columns by four inches, and 
both are well gotten up—except 
for the fact that a _ philanthropic 
printer has donated an extra ‘“m” 
to “aluminum.” One ad is calcu- 
lated to draw women; the other, 
men and boys—a point that opens 
a question as to which trade is more 
desirable at this time of year. But, 


regardless of that, both are splen- 





Pocket Knives 


American Made Knives 
Blades Highest Quality Steel 
$1.25 and $1.50 Values 








SPECIAL 
609Oc 


Chaney Hardware 








be’s Hardware Store and 











did examples of vigorous, pithy 
display advertising, and instantly 
convey the impression of two wide- 
awake, hard-fighting competitors. 
2K ok * 

There is nothing which will build 
up real, lasting, profitable business 
as quickly as will the selling at fair 


prices absolutely dependable mer- 
chandise. 


That is why the advertisement 


shown herewith, published by Kna- 


Sheet 
Metal Works, Rock Falls, Illinois, 


in the Sterling Gazette, is to be com- 
mended. 


The only criticism that might be 
made is that the advertisement is 
not specific: There is no actual 
proof of the assertion in the two 
last paragraphs. Two or three quo- 








OUR 
PRICES 


AND 












=< 7 ow ~ imi . t 
Don’t be ém d upon—there are imitations 0 
every nubenete article on the market. 





When you buy a tool or any hardware item from us 
you md the best obtainable—guaranteed to give you 
service and satisfaction. 

Buy your hardware from us and receive full value 
for your money. 


Knabe’s Hardware Store 

AND SHEET METAL WORKS 

209-211 First Avenue Rock Falls 
Tele phone 364-J 





tations of definite prices would have 
strengthened the advertisement con- 
siderably. 

This advertisement occupied a 
double column space, seven inches 
deep. Rock Falls, by the way, is 
across the river from Sterling, Illi- 
nois. 

ca * 

Every success is a business ro- 
mance and has attached to it won- 
derful stories, principles and ideals 
—splendid merchandising facts that 
await the touch of a human mind 
trained and directed towards reveal- 
ing them in a way easy to be under- 
stood. 
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Facts of Warm Air Heating and Ventilating. 


Reports of Progress in Warm Air Heater Research Work. 
Ventilating Factories, Theatres and Other Buildings. 


Warns Against Use of Certain 
Types of Oil Burning Devices. 


The National Fire Protection As- 
sociation has issued a pamphlet 
under the title of “Fire Hazards of 
Emergency Heating,” urging house- 
holders who are obliged to burn sub- 
stitutes for hard coal to familiarize 
themselves with all the peculiarities 
of their new devices in order to 
safeguard property and lives. 

After commenting on soft coal, 
wood, gas, electricity and ordinary 
oil heaters, the pamphlet devotes a 
chapter to “Oil Burning Equip- 
ments,” meaning those devices that 
are installed in the firepots of fur- 
naces or boilers. It says, in part, 
“The safest type of oil burning sys- 
tem for domestic use is that employ- 
ing a pump to deliver the oil to the 
burner and having oil piping and 
the top of all tanks located below 
the level of the burner base. Sys- 
tems employing gravity pressure 
feed to the burner introduce a 
greater hazard and should not be 
installed unless the recommendation 
of this association are fully com- 
plied with.” 

This article is quoted here be- 
cause of the interest manifested in 
oil burning devices, and it will be 
well for installers to warn their 
customers against further use of oil 
burners of this gravity type, unless 
every direction of the National Fire 
Protection Association is fully car- 
ried out. 





C. A. Shewell Buys Shop 
of Storm Lake, Iowa, Installer. 

C. A. Shewell, heating and sheet 
metal contractor, has bought the R. 
J. Peterson Sheet Metal Shop at 
Storm Lake, Iowa, and will con- 
tinue the business. 

Mr. Shewell is an old subscriber 
of AMERICAN ARTISAN and believes 
in keeping posted on the latest 
methods, so he is a frequent pur- 


chaser of books pertaining to the 
sheet metal and warm air heating 
business. 





Heating and Ventilating 
Council Meets. 


Action on various important 
items of business was considered at 
a meeting of the Council of the 
American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers held on Mon- 
day, October 16th, in the headquar- 
ters office, 29 West 39th street, New 
York City. In the absence of Pres- 
ident Jay R. McColl, Vice-Presi- 
dent Gant presided. 

It was voted to accept the invita- 
tion of the United States Bureau of 
Standards, to hold the professional 
sessions of the annual meeting in 
Washington, D. C., in view of the 
favorable report received from the 
executive committee after their re- 
cent visit to the city. From the 
cordial greeting extended by Dr. 
L. J. Briggs, acting for Director 
Stratton of the Bureau, and also by 
the Washington members of the 
Society, the committee left with a 
strong impression that an annual 


- meeting in Washington would be 


most advantageous to the members 
and would prove of exceptional in- 
terest. 

The formal invitation from the 
National Exposition of Power and 
Mechanical Engineering to be held 
in Grand Central Palace, New York, 
December 7-13, 1922, was referred 
to the executive committee with 
power to act. The opinion was ex- 
pressed that the use of a booth at 
the exposition would be of benefit 


. to the Society, and with this in view, 


the executive committee was re- 
quested to make further investiga- 
tions and take proper action. 

It was recommended that J. E. 
Bolling be appointed chairman of 
the Guide Publication Committee to 
succeed Perry West whose resigna- 
tion was regretfully accepted by the 


council. The hearty thanks of the 
Society were extended to Mr. West 
for his very able work in the suc- 
cessful launching of the American 
Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers’ Guide 1922, and espe- 
cially for the high ethical standards 
laid out for this volume. 





Heating and Ventilating 
Nominations for 1923. 


The Nominating Committee of 
the American Society of Heating 
and Ventilating Engineers has 
made the following recommenda- 
tions for officers to serve during 
1923: 

PresidentHomer Addams, 47 
West 42nd street, New York City. 
First Vice-President—H. P. Gant, 
Land Title Building, Philadelphia. 
Second Vice-President—E. E. Mc- 
Nair, 133 East Grand River avenue, 
Detroit, Michigan. Treasurer— 
William H. Driscoll, 245 Hunters 
Point avenue, Long Island City, N. 
Y. Members of the Council—Wil- 
lis H. Carrier, 750 Frelinghuysen 
avenue, Newark, N. J.; Joseph A. 
Cutler, 177 North Dearborn street, 
Chicago ; S. E. Dibble, Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, Pittsburgh; 
E. S. Hallett, Board of Education 
Building, St. Louis, Missouri; Al- 
fred S. Kellogg, 89 Franklin street, 
Boston ; Thornton Lewis, 250 South 
Broad street, Philadelphia; J. R. 
McColl, 2348 Penobscot Building, 
Detroit, Michigan, and Perry West, 
117 West 54th street, New York 
City. 

For the Committee on Research 
the following have been nominated : 
C. F. Eveleth, S. E. Dibble, F. B. 
Howell, Thornton Lewis and Wil- 
liam B. Reed. 





If you know how to put yourself 
in the other fellow’s place when you 
are considering his actions, you may 
be able to give him some helpful 
advice that will be accepted. 
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Omaha, Nebraska, Has New Ordinance for 
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Installation of Warm Air Furnaces. 


Rules Are Given for Figuring Sizes of Warm 
Air Pipes, Cold Air Intakes and Returns, Etc. 


HE city of Omaha, Nebraska, 

has through its city council re- 
cently enacted an ordinance, cer- 
tain parts of which are to govern 
the installation or repairing of 
warm air furnaces. 

We quote the most important 
provisions of this ordinance in the 
following, in order that sheet met- 
al contractors and others who in- 
stall warm air furnaces in other 
cities may consider these provisions 
in connection with any similar reg- 
ulations which may be contemplat- 
ed in their cities : . 
Section 364—Warm Aijr Heating 

Plant—Permit—Fees. 

Before proceeding with the in- 
stallation of a warm air heating 
plant, or the repairing or renewal 
of an existing one, the contractor 
for the work shall first make appli- 
cation to and obtain from the Build- 
ing Department a permit to do such 
work, and no such installing, re- 
pairing nor renewal shall be be- 
gun without such permit having 
first been obtained. 

(a) The Building Department 
shall not issue a permit for such 
installation, repairing or renewal of 
a warm air heating plant until the 
plans, specifications or description 
therefor has been carefully in- 
spected, ascertained that the party 
or parties, firm or corporation de- 
siring to do such work are convers- 
ant with and intend to follow the 
ordinances relating thereto, and un- 
til such party or parties have paid 
into the City Treasury the. follow- 
ing inspection fees, to-wit: 

For each furnace installed, re- 
paired or renewed, the sum of fifty 
cents. 

For each warm air outlet in- 
stalled, repaired or renewed, the 
sum of twenty-five cents. 


Where more than one room is to 
be heated by one warm air register, 
the price charged for permits shall 
be fifty cents for furnace and twen- 


ty-five cents for each room so 
heated. 


(b) Inspection of new work shall 
be made as follows: When such 
work has proceeded to where the 
stacks to upper floors and heads for 
all side wall registers have been in- 
stalled, and boots have been con- 
nected, the contractor for this work 
shall notify the Building Depart- 
ment, who shall make or cause to 
be made an inspection of such work. 
Upon finding that the work com- 
plies, in all respects, with the terms 
of this code, there shall be affixed 
by said inspector, or his representa- 
tive, to each stack or register head 
a certificate stating that the work 
complies with the ordinance relat- 
ing thereto. 

(c) Inspection of repaired or re- 
newed work shall be made, in each 
case, as the nature of the work shall 
require. 

(d) Final inspection of plant 
shall be made after the whole is 
connected up and ready to operate, 
but before any fire has been started. 

(e) It shall be unlawful for any 
person to lath over, plaster or cov- 
er up any warm air heating work 
before such work has been inspect- 
ed and certificates above referred to 
have been attached. The Building 
Department shall have the right and 
authority to remove or order re- 
moved all such lath, plaster or oth- 
er covering which may have been 
placed over such work before same 
has been inspected. The person, 
firm or corporation ordering or 
causing such work to be covered up 
as herein set forth shall upon con- 
viction be subject to the penalties 
set forth for violation of the terms 
of this chapter. 

(f) No heating permits shall be 
required for minor repair work. By 
minor repair work is meant the in- 
cidental repairs to furnaces, which 
shall not affect the general action of 
the system, such as renewal to 
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grates, smoke pipes and resetting, 
changing or renewing of single hot 
air pipes in basement; but where 
stacks or fittings are renewed or in- 
stalled, or where registers are re- 
newed or installed, or where other 
work is done that would require in- 
spection under the terms of this sec- 
tion, a permit shall be required and 
taken out. 

Warm Air Heating Installation. 

The following provisions shall be 
made in any building, wherein a 
warm air heating system is to be 
installed, for the reception of same: 

(a) Joists shall be sixteen inches 
on centers, and shall be butted, not 
lapped. Studding shall be set di- 
rectly over joists. New stud par- 
titions, wherein stacks are to be 
run, shall be made of at least 2x6- 
inch studding, spaced to give a clear 
space for the stack of not less than 
fourteen inches, and it shall be un- 
lawful to run any heating stacks in 
new partitions constructed thinner 
than five and five-eighths inches net 
width of studs. 

(b) The installation of warm air 
heating systems shall be done in the 
following manner : 

(c) The warm air pipes, stacks, 
heads, elbows, tees, angles and fit- 
tings of all kinds, including boots 
or footpieces, connecting the round 
basement warm ari singles pipes 
to stacks or outlets, shall be made 
of bright tin or galvanized iron,. 
shall be made double from and in- 
cluding the boot or footpiece in the 
basement to the top of each and 
every stack and register on all floors 
of building. There shall be a con- 
tinuous, uniform air space of not 
less than five-sixteenths (5-16) of 
an inch, which must be maintained, 
between the outer and inner walls 
of all such pipes and fittings of all 
kinds, styles and descriptions, ex- 
cept the round basement pipes. 
Such pipes, heads, boots and other 
fittings shall be one of the several 
makes accepted by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, or 
their equal, as determined by the 
Chief of the Building Department. 

(d) All pipes and fittings shall 
be secured firmly in place by means 
of lugs secured to the outer walls. 
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No nails or other fastenings shall 
be driven from the inside through 
to the studs or other supports. 

(e) No pipes or fittings will be 
permitted in the work which de- 
pend upon soldered joints for con- 
nections. No joints shall be de- 
pendable upon asbestos paper. The 
various members shall be so made 
that all joints are locked or riveted 
and the several members shall be 
attached to each other through slip 
joints which are, for the purpose 
intended, air-tight. All single warm 
air pipes in basement shall have 
slip joints of not less than 1% inch 
and all such joints shall be soldered, 
seamed, or riveted and not depend 
upon the slip joint alone. No sol- 
der required where round pipe 
slips over casing collar. 

(f) The warm air pipes in the 
basement extending from the fur- 
nace to the boots shall be covered 
with a good coat of asbestos paper 
securely pasted to the pipe. No 
such pipe, within eight feet of the 
furnace, shall run within two inches 
of any woodwork unless woodwork 
is lined with asbestos-covered tin. 

(g) Floor registers for warm 
air shall be provided with a register 
border or a double register box of 
tin or galvanized iron, with five- 
sixteenths (5-16) of an inch air 
space between the inner and outer 
boxes. Floor registers for warm 
air will only be allowed in residences 
where a side wall register can not 
be installed on an inside wall. Any 
furnace having no more than two 
‘warm air registers, at least one of 
such registers shall be without 
valves or shutters whereby it may 
be closed. 

(h) There shall be a space of not 
less than twelve inches between the 
top of any portable furnace and ex- 
posed woodwork. The top of any 
portable furnace shall be covered 
with sand. 

(i) All portable furnaces shall 
have double casings with air cham- 
bers between of not less than one 
inch, or a corrugated metal lining 
with corrugations of not less than 
one inch. 

(j) Installation of new work in 
old houses shall in general conform 


to the provisions of this section. It 
shall not be necessary to remove the 
plaster and lath from the walls 
where the new stacks are to be run, 
provided that stacks can be locked 
together and shoved in either from 
below or above. 

(k) Cold air intakes and returns 
shall have a net cross section of not 
less than one hundred per cent of 
all warm air pipes leaving furnace 
and where this net area can not be 
maintained in one duct an addition- 
al duct shall be run. Connection 
of cold air duct or boot to the fur- 
nace casing must be so made that 
top of boot or connection will not 
be above the top of the ash-pit of 
such furnace. Where cold air 
grilles are placed in a seat or side 
wall (whether furnished by owner, 
general contractors, or furnace con- 
tractor) the openwork grille must 
extend to at least one inch from 
the floor line. In no case shall cold 
air be taken from the basement. 

(1) Whenever furnaces, ovens, 
coffee roaster or other structures in 
which fires are maintained, except 
stoves for domestic purposes stand- 
ing on legs and affording not less 
than four inches air space, are set 
inside a building the floor under 
same, if not already fireproof shall 
be taken out and replaced by a 
floor of fireproof material extend- 
ing not less than twelve inches on 
at least three sides and four feet in 
front of such furnace or other ap- 
pliance. 

(m) All joints in furnace casings 
and cold air connections shall be 
made air tight by either soldering or 
covering with asbestos paper. All 
base rings shall be set in or slushed 
with cement. 

(n) To determine the size of hot 
air pipes necessary for each room 
to be heated the following rule shall 
be used : 

(1) First Floor Rooms: Divide 
the total area of doors and windows 
in square feet by 12. Divide the 
net wall area in square feet by 40. 
Divide the cubic contents in cubic 
feet by 800. Multiply the sum of 
these three values by 8. The re- 
sult is the area of basement pipe 
required in square inches. 
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(2) Second Floor Rooms: Ap- 
ply the same rule as for first floor 
rooms except multiply the sum of 
the’ three values obtained by 6 in- 
stead of 8. 

(3) Third Floor Rooms: Ap- 
ply the same rule as for first floor 
rooms except multiply the sum of 
the three values obtained by 5 in- 
stead of by 8. 

No warm air pipe less than 8 
inches in diameter shall be used. 
On especially long runs, over 12 
feet long, the pipe capacity shall be 
increased in proportion. For wall 
stacks deduct 40 per cent from 
basement pipe. Transition from 
leader to stack shall be made with 
a well-designed elbow or boot and 
no stack shall be less than 60 per 
cent of the warm air pipe area. 

In churches, auditoriums and 
houses where there is no floored at- 
tic between ceiling and roof, the 
ceiling shall be figured as an outside 
wall surface. 

After the size pipe for each 
room has been determined by the 
foregoing requirements, a furnace 
shall be selected and _ installed 
which will produce a total number 
of square inches of heating ability 
at least equal to the sum of the 
areas of the pipes as above ob- 
tained. 

Smoke Pipes. 

A thimble of cast iron or of sheet 
metal not less than 24 gauge shall 
be provided in all residence chim- 
neys where smoke pipe connects 
and shall have a flange on each end; 
such thimble.to be installed by ma- 
son and shall be not less than 12 
inches from any woodwork. 


Where smoke pipes of diameter 
of six inches or less pass horizon- 
tally through a wood or a plastered 
stud partition, they shall be sur- 
rounded by a ventilated thimble of 
incombustible material with a di- 
ameter at least twelve inches great- 
er than the diameter of the pipe. 

(a) Where a smoke pipe of great- 
er diameter than six inches passes 
through a wood or plastered stud 
partition, it shall be surrounded 
either by a body of brick, hollow 
tile, porous terra cotta or other in- 
combustible material, measuring at 
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least eight inches all around such 
smoke pipe. 

(b) Smoke pipes of less diame- 
ter than twelve inches shall be kept 
at least twelve inches distant from 
any combustible partition, ceiling or 
floor, and such woodwork immedi- 
ately over and for a distance of two 
feet on each side of such smoke 
pipe shall be covered with sheet 
metal or with porous terra cotta, 
hollow tile or plaster or metal lath. 


(c) Smoke pipes of greater di- 
ameter than twelve inches and less 
area than six square feet, shall be 
kept at least twenty inches away 
from woodwork. Such woodwork 
shall be protected as above specified 
for smaller smoke pipes to a dis- 
tance of four feet on each side of 
such smoke pipe; provided, that in 
case of low pressure boilers used 
for heating purposes only, the dis- 
tance from a smoke pipe to any 
woodwork shall be not less than 
two feet. ' 

(d) Whenever smoke pipes of 
larger area than six square feet are 
used, they shall be kept at least 
three feet distant from any wood- 
work and such woodwork for a dis- 
tance of at least six feet on either 
side of such smoke pipes shall be 
protected as before specified for 
smaller pipes. 

(e) No smoke pipe shall project 
through any roof, external wall or 
window. Where a furnace is in- 
stalled-to burn gas or oil there shall 
be a smoke pipe or exhaust pipe 
connected with chimney. 

Chimneys and Flues. 

Interior chimneys or stacks of 
metal shall not be used in buildings 
of ordinary, slow-burning or mill 
construction, unless surrounded by 
self-supporting brick or reinforced 
concrete walls of the thickness here- 
in required for flues of the respec- 
tive area; provided, however, that 
if an interior smoke pipe of steel of 
not less than three-eighths of an 
inch in thickness riveted in every 
joint, or an interior smoke pipe of 
cast iron not less than three-fourths 
of an inch in thickness is used, then 
the brick work required inside of 
the insulating cavity of a stack 
may be omitted, but such metal lin- 
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ings shall be lined with such insu- 
lating material for the height here- 
in required for metal stacks, and 
shall comply with the requirements 
for insulation of metal stacks in 
fireproof buildings. If a chimney 
or stack is not a part of the walls of 
such non-fireproof building, it shall 
be designed as an isolated chimney. 
Reinforced Concrete Chimneys. 
Reinforced concrete chimneys in 
which the temperature of the gases 
is intended to exceed 750 degrees 
Fahrenheit, shall be lined with fire 
brick, or magnesia or asbestos in- 
sulating lining, for the height and 
in the manner required in this code 
for metal chimneys. If the insu- 
lating is stopped below the top of a 


reinforced concrete chimney, or if 


the cross section of such chimney is 
changed, then the reinforcing shall 
be increased at such points suff- 
ciently to prevent the formation of 
temperature cracks. 

Height of Chimneys Above Roof. 

The height of all chimneys and 
flues of stoves used for domestic 
purposes or open fireplaces shall be 
not less than 2% feet higher than 
the highest point of the roof of the 
building on which they are a part. 

(a) The height of all chimneys 
and flues above the highest portion 
of the roof of which they are a 
part, where such chimneys or flues 
are used for other than domestic 
purposes or for open fireplaces, 
shall be determined by the follow- 
ing formula: 

D 
H equals— X .5 
4 

Where H is the height of the 
chimney or flue in feet and D is the 
greatest diameter of the chimney or 
flue in inches. 

(b) I no case shall the height of 
any chimney or flue be less than 
five feet above the highest point of 
the roof of which it is a part, pro- 
vided, however, that the tops of 
chimneys on ridge roofs shall be 
not less than two feet above the 
ridge. 

(c) The tops of chimneys within 
a radius of twenty-five feet of any 
wood tank, pent house, or roof 
house shall be at least as high as 
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the top of said wood tank, pent 
house or roof house. 

(d) Where the height of the 
chimney or flue complies with the 
above requirements, but is lower 
than adjoining buildings or build- 
ings within a distance of 25 feet 
and creates a smoke nuisance, then 
such chimney or flue shall be ex- 
tended to a height of not less than 
five feet above the coping wall of 
such adjoining buildings, provided 
such flue or chimney has an inside 
area of over fifteen square inches, 

Chimneys for the heating appara- 
tus of tenement houses shall not be 
considered as flues used for domes- 
tic purposes. 

Framing Around Chimneys. 

In case of chimneys which are 
enclosed or form a part of the in- 
terior of any building, no joists or 
girders shall rest or be supported 
on the walls of such chimney, and 
the framing around chimneys of all 
kinds shall be so constructed that in 
no case will any joists or timbers be 
placed nearer than two inches from 
the outside face of walls of flues, 
and in no case shall the distance 
from the inside of any flue to any 
joist or timber be less than seven 
inches. 

Location of External Chimneys. 

Chimneys built outside the walls 
of buildings shall not encroach upon 
any street or alley, and shall be built 
as follows: 

(a) If at least one side of such 
chimney abuts entirely upon the 
wall of an existing building and the 
chimney is throughout its entire 
length securely and firmly anchored 
to the walls of such existing build- 
ing, the wall of such chimney may 
be built of hollow tiles, in which 
case, however, it shall have a cast 
iron base, lined with fire brick, ex- 
tending to a height of at least ten 
feet above the street or alley grade. 

Isolated chimneys shall be so de- 
signed and constructed that the 
stress in every part thereof, due to 
the weight of the stack itself and 
from wind pressure, shall not ex- 
ceed the safe limits as provided in 
this code for the material used. 

Walls Forming Smoke Flues. 

The walls forming smoke flues 
of one hundred and _ forty-four 
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square inches area or less shall be 
of brick, concrete, stone, cement 
block, or of any one of these and 
burnt fire-clay flue lining, and such 
flue linings shall extend from the 
bottom of chimney to two inches 
above the top of chimney. Such 
walls shall be at least four inches in 
thickness, except when constructed 
of cement block the bearing web to 
be not less than two and three-quar- 
ter inches, and the burnt fireclay 
flue lining shall be not less than 
three-fourths inches in thickness, 
and _ built as herein described. Such 
chimneys used for domestic pur- 
poses shall be not less than 8x12 
inches inside dimension, and shall in 
all cases have the flue lining herein 
specified, provided, however, an 
8x8 inch flue lining may be used 
in dwellings having a floor area of 
700 square feet or less. 

The flue lining shall be faced so 
that the smokepipe shall enter same 
through the 12-inch side. 

(a) The walls forming smoke 
flues of more than one hundred and 
forty-four square inches area and 
not more than four hundred square 
inches area shall be built of brick, 
concrete, stone, or any one of these 
and burnt fireclay flue lining. If 
any of the above materials is used 
alone, the walls shall be not less 
than thirteen inches in thickness. 
If any one is used in combination 
with burnt fireclay flue lining, the 
walls shall be not less than nine 
inches in thickness, and the burnt 
fireclay flue lining shall be not less 
than three-fourths of an inch in 
thickness and built as herein re- 
quired. 

(b) The walls forming smoke 
flues having an area greater than 
four hundred square inches and 
less than six hundred square inches 
shall be built of one of the materials 
described above not less than eight 
inches in thickness, provided the 
chimney forms part of a wall or is 
not over 25 feet high if isolated. 

(c) The walls forming smoke 
flues having an area greater than 
six hundred square inches shall be 
built of one of the materials de- 
scribed above not less than thirteen 
inches in thickness, and these walls 


may be reduced to eight inches at a 
point not less than fifty feet above 
the top of the breaching; provided, 
however, that the material of which 
all chimneys are constructed shall 
be so proportioned that it will not 
be subject to a greater stress than 
herein fixed as the maximum safe 
stress for such material, and fur- 
ther provided the chimney forms 
part of a wall or is not over 70 feet 
high if isolated. 
Chimneys Construction. 

All brick flues shall be built of 
good, well burned, well shaped, mer- 
chantable brick, thoroughly slushed, 
with joints struck throughout, and 
shall be securely built into the brick 
work of the walls to which they are 
hung. All chimneys shall be capped 
with either stone, iron, terra cotta 
or concrete properly secured. In 
no case shall a nail be driven into 
the walls of any flue less than eight 
inches thick. 

(a) No chimney shall be allowed 
to rest or bear upon wood. All 
chimneys in frame buildings must 
be started at the foundation and run 
true and plumb from bottom to top; 
provided, however that the Chief of 
Building Department may, at his 
discretion, permit small chimneys to 
be built upon substantial wooden or 
other platforms the full size of said 


chimneys. It shall be unlawful to 
support chimneys upon wooden 
brackets. 


Hearths and Grates. 

All hearths shall be supported by 
trimmer arches of brick or stone, or 
shall be supported by a single stone 
or slab of reinforced concrete, not 
less than four inches thick, properly 
supported. One end shall be se- 
curely built into masonry of chim- 
ney or adjoining wall. 

(a) Every fireplace, range or 
grate opening shall have brick jambs 
at least eight inches wide; shall 
have rear wall at least eight inches 
thick; shall have smoke outlet 
drawn into flue in not less than two 
feet above top of opening into room 
and brick work over such openings 
shall be properly supported by iron 
or steel lintels or brick or stone 
arches. 

(b) All hearths and supports for 
same shall be at least twelve inches 
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longer at each end than the width 
of the fireplace, and extend out 
from the face of the chimney breast 
at least eighteen inches. 

Ventilating Ducts and Chutes. 

Walls forming ventilating ducts 
and rubbish and ash chutes shall be 
constructed in accordance with the 
regulations governing the construc- 
tion of smoke flues herein described. 

If any chimney, flue or heating 
apparatus of any premises shall, in 
the opinion of the Chief of Building 
Department endanger the premises, 
he shall at once notify in writing 
the owner or agent. If such owner 
or agent fails, for a period of forty- 
eight hours after the service of such 
notice, to make such chimney, flue 
or heating apparatus safe, he shall 
be liable to a fine of not less than 
twenty ($20) dollars nor more than 
fifty ($50) dollars for every day’s 
continuance thereof. 

Rebuilt or Re-Topped Smoke Flues. 

All smoke flues which are found 
to be defective must be rebuilt or 
re-topped and the rebuilding shall 
begin at least three courses below 
the roof. Each flue shall contain 
an approved fireproof lining at the 
point where such flue _ passes 
through the roof. The lining shall 
consist either of asbestos or burnt 
fire clay flue tile, shall be at least 
twenty-four inches in length and 
shall be securely held in place at 
the point of installation by being 
built into the exterior material, and 
shall be so constructed as to provide 
against cracking of the lining in 
case of expansion, contraction or 
settling of the exterior material 
used in constructing the flue. 
Clothes Chutes, Dumb Waiter and 

Shafts. 

All clothes chutes, dumb waiter 
shafts, pipe shafts and other en- 
closed spaces of similar character 
extending from one story to an- 
other, where not required by this 
code to be built of fireproof mate- 
rials, may be lined on the inside 
with sheet metal having lock joints 
if a layer of one-half-inch plaster 
board is placed between the sheet 
metal lining and the woodwork. 
All openings may be closed with 
tight-fitting metal-lined covers or 
doors. 
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Cornices, Eaves, Gutters and Leaders 
From Roof. 

No wood shall be used for any 
purpose in connection with cornices, 
eaves and external gutters on any 
building more than fifty feet in 
height. The entire exterior cover- 
ing of cornices and eaves of build- 
ings hereafter to be erected within 
the fire limits shall be of incombus- 
tible material. 

(a) Wherever sheet metal cor- 
nices or eaves or gutters are used, 
their entire exterior covering shall 
be of metal or of other incombusti- 
ble material approved by the Chief 
of Building Department. Bracket 
supporters for same shall be firmly 
secured to the walls at least every 
four feet, and the walls shall be car- 
ried full height under and behind 
same throughout their entire length. 

(b) The roof of every building 
shall be maintained in good repair 
and all rain water shall be so 
drained or conveyed therefrom as 
not to drip on the ground or cause 
dampness in the walls, yard, courts 
or areas. 

(c) All buildings now inside the 
corporate limits, and every building 
hereafter built, shall be provided 
with suitable water-tight leaders for 
conducting the water from the roof. 
Such water shall be conducted from 
the building and to the sewer in 
metal pipes, provided, however, that 
if, in the opinion of the City Engi- 
neer the connecting of the down- 
spouts or leaders to the sewer would 
cause same to flood the building, or 
if such building is located outside a 
sewer district, such leaders and 
conductor pipes shall be so located 
and run that the water shall be dis- 
charged at the street gutter or alley 
gutter. It is specifically declared 
unlawful to so discharge rain wa- 
ter that it will flood either the prem- 
ises on which such building is locat- 
ed, or adjoining and contiguous 
premises. 

(d) Stone and terra cotta cor- 
nices shall be so made and placed 
that the greatest weight shall be on 
the inside of the wall, or other 
means shall be taken to properly se- 
cure same to the satisfaction of the 
Chief of Building Department. 
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Penalty. 

Any person, persons, firm or cor- 
poration who violates, neglects, or 
refuses to comply with, or who re- 
sists or opposes the enforcement of, 
any of the provisions of this code, 
which do not provide for a specific 
penalty for such violation, neglect 
or refusal of compliance, shall, 
upon conviction, be fined not less 
than ten dollars ($10.00) nor more 
than one hundred dollars ($100.00) 
for each offense, at the discretion of 
the Court, and every such persons, 
persons, firm or corporation shall be 
deemed guilty of a separate offense 


for every day on which such. viola- 
tion, neglect or refusal shall. con- 
tinue; and any builder, contractor, 
agent or owner who shall construct, 
or cause to be constructed, any 
building, any part of such building 
or structure or device in violation 
of any of the provisions of this 
Code, and any architect, or other 
person, designing, drawing plans 
for, or having charge of such build- 
ing, or part of such building or 
structure or device, or who shall 
permit it to be so constructed, shall 
be liable to the penalties: provided 
by this Section. 


Are You Unconsciously Putting Brakes on 
Your Warm Air Heating Plants ? 


R. W. Menk Says That Many Installers Are Reducing the 
Capacities of Furnaces By Failure to Allow for Friction. 


W. MENK, the well known 

¢ warm air heating engineer, 
discussed “Brakes in Warm Air 
Heating Plants” in an article pub- 
lished in our September 30th issue, 
on pages 25 and 26, and herewith 
follows a sequel to this article: 

Some readers seem to have be- 
come quite startled and others con- 
fused over the large cold air areas 
proposed in the last article of the 
Bulletin, and, therefore, before con- 
tinuing with the same, one more ex- 
planation may be the means of 
clarifying what was said. 

You no doubt recall the statement 
that we seldom take over 450 inches 
of area from any one location, or 
equal to a 24-inch pipe. 

The example called for 600 
square inches, which would be the 
area for an ordinary eight room 
house; and depending upon the de- 
sign of same would call for two or 
more returns—and sometimes three 
or more. Therefore, if each duct is 
worked out upon the basis of the 
factors indicated, it will be found 
that the increase in the sizes of the 
ducts will not cause them to be un- 
usually large. 

Now let us consider where the 
brakes are still further in operation. 
Let us assume again that the in- 
stallation has 600 square inches of 


warm air pipe area, and that 400 
square inches are supplied to the 
first floor and 200 square inches to 
the second floor. Where then shall 
the air be taken from? 

Years ago, and still in practice 
in some localities, it was the custom 
to place a large cold air return in 
the hall, and many times in the side 
of the stairway at that. Now let us 
assume that a hose was turned into 
the rooms on the first and second 
floors, and suppose that the water 
was cold air. It would then be nec. 
essary tu throw the water upon the 
outside walls or exposed surfaces 
(for it must be admitted that these 
points are where the cold air comes 
from), allowing the water to flow to 
the cold air ducts. Then let us start 
in the kitchen, which we will as- 
sume is at the west end of the house, 
and in order for it to reach the cold 
air duct it must flow through two or 
three rooms before it reaches the 
duct (possibly in a zigzag manner), 
and I ask you the question: Will it 
reach the duct if in its path there 
are several warm air registers? 

I will leave it to your judgment 
to decide. 

The above, of course, is also true 
of the other rooms. What would 
happen if all the warm air registers 
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were protected so that the water 
could not fall into them? 

It must be admitted that there 
would be quite a rush to the duct, 
whether it be water or air, and es- 
pecially if a strong wind were blow- 
ing | doubt if it would be very 
comfortable to sit in the path. 

Now let us consider what is hap- 
pening upon the second floor. Very 
naturally the water would rush 
down the stairway (unless, of 
course, there were registers in its 
path), but assuming that such was 
not the case, the water upon reach- 
ing the foot of the stairway would 
be banked against such walls or ob- 
structions as were in its path and in 
some cases would have to make four 
or five right angle turns before it 
reached the duct. Can you imagine 
hew much resistance there would be 
in an installation of this kind, and 
how much better the flow would be 
if the duct was at the foot of the 
stairway ? 

Now let us suppose that a bliz- 
zard is raging, and the wind and 
snow were whistling around the 
house. Where would the proper 
place or places be to pick up the 
cold air, if an ideal warm air heat- 
ing system was the consideration? 
If the cold air returns were at the 
outside walls and at the exposed 
places, how much more positive and 
rapid would the circulation be than 
if it had to flow to some central 
point or hall! And can you imagine 
how much better flow of warm air 
there would be if there was not 
this resistance of cold air against 
them ? 

What would the radiator man say 
if you told him you wanted all of 
your hot water radiators on inside 
walls? And suppose he put them 
there, would it be comfortable to sit 
between them and the windows or 
exposed surfaces ? 

A good demonstration of the ef- 
fect of cold air upon warm air is 
to set a pipe over the warm air reg- 
ister, or, better still, is to set a pipe 
over the warm air section of a du- 
plex grating of a pipeless furnace. 

In this article and the preceding 
one it has been my aim to present 
examples, and to allow you to form 





your own conclusions, which will 
cause the person who reads them 
carefully to pay more attention to 
the results his installations are giv- 
ing. 

In addition to what has been said: 
How carefully are you inspecting 
the building constructions for leak- 
ages and defective chimneys? 

Sixty-five per cent of all build- 
ings leak like sieves, and fifty-five 
per cent of all chimneys are de- 
fective! 

Are you mstalling warm air heat- 
ing systems, or only selling hot air 
furnaces for cash profits? 





N. A. Middleton Is President of 
Ohio Body and Blower Company. 

D. K. Swartwout, president of 
the Ohio Body & Blower Company, 
Cleveland, and Herman H. Lind, 
vice president, have resigned. N. 
A. Middleton, of Boston, has been 
elected to succeed Mr. Swartwout. 





Estimating the Amount 
of Oil You Will Burn. 


A manufacturer of automatic 
domestic oil burners has worked 
out the table given below. While it 
is actually based on the perform- 
ance of the particular burner man- 
ufactured by this firm, it is reason- 
able to assume that the same amount 
of oil will heat approximately the 
same space in any well-designed 
burner. The start has one feature 
that needs some amplification: 
while 6% cents is a fair and ave- 
rage price to use, assuming a heavy 
fuel oil is used, it is not high 
enough if distillate must be used in 
the burner, as is true of many auto- 
matic, domestic burners. 

Roughly, 100 gallons of oil will 
do the work of one ton of anthra- 
cite coal. Therefore, if you now 
use twenty tons of coal per year, 
vou will use about 2,000 gallons of 
oil per year. 

Twenty tons of coal at $15 per 
ton delivered, $300; 2,000 gallons 
of oil in 500-gallon lots at 6% cents 
per gallon, $130; saving, $170. 
From this deduct cost of electricity, 
estimated at $3 per month, $18; 
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gas per month, $6; total $24; gross 
saving, $146. 

Plus—cost of services of furnace 
attendant, cost of removing ashes, 
cost of your time, value of its 
safety, value of its simplicity and 
value of its reliability. 





H. Jackson Heads Milwaukee 
House of Meyer Furnace Supplies. 


Another link in the chain of 
distributing houses established by 
the Meyer Furnace Company and 
KF. Meyer & Brother Company, 
Peoria, Illinois, has been added by 
the opening of the Meyer Furnace 
& Supply Company, 174 Reed 
street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Harry Jackson, who is well known 
to the warm air furnace trade and 
who has been one of the prominent 
men in the Meyer selling organiza- 
tion for several years, is in charge 
of the new house. 





This New Money Stunt 
Will Bring Trade. 


This idea is a “stunt” which will 
he found effective in small towns, 
suburbs or neighborhoods only. It 
is one which will place any store on 
the tongue of residents of such a 
locality. 

Have your bank obtain newly 
coined pennies, nickels, and silver 
money sufficient for your week’s 
change. Pass it over your counters 
turning in the old money to your 
bank. Pay your employes and all 
local bills in the new money. The 
result will be that at the end of a 
week the new money will be well 
distributed in your locality. 

Then head your next advertise- 
ments: “Have you any of the newly 
coined money?” followed by copy 
which tells about the amount of it 
passed out by you during the pre- 
ceding week, together with a store 
editorial about the application of 
the new money to the policy of your 
store where new goods are arriving 
regularly, etc. Then follow with a 
list of new merchandise which you 
are offering as features. Your bank 
can obtain new money from its cor- 
respondent in New York or Chi- 
cago, or wherever a mint or sub- 
treasury is located. 
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Practical Helps and Patterns for the Tinsmith. 


Aids to the Improvement of Craftsmanship and Business. 
News from Various Branches of the Sheet Metal Trade. 


Three Way Bull Head Branch. 

By O. W. Kothe, Principal, St. 
Louis Technical Institute, St. Louts, 
Missouri. Written especially for 
American Artisan and Hardware 
Record. 

In our drawing we show a bull 
head fitting that is straight on the 
back side and is designed on the or- 
der of a stub branch. 


bounding it retards the other air in 
back of it and hence, it is not as 
satisfactory as it should be. 

If the air is to be led from the 
branches into the large pipe, then 
this design has the fault of creat- 
ing pockets, which is also not a good 
condition because this process en- 
ables an expansion of the air thus 
causing it to drop some of its sub- 
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wider the space between the collars, 
the greater the friction that is pro- 
duced. 

Next detail the side elevation de- 
veloping the ovals by adjusting the 
lines in the manner shown. After 
this develop the plan view project- 
ing your lines from your side ele- 
vation, or picking them from your 
ovals of the elevation and setting 
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Development of Patterns for Three Way Bull Head Branch. 


Fittings of this kind are often 
substituted for those of greater 
taper because the shops feel some 
saving in time is made and possi- 
bly no other method is known to 
develop the fitting. 

Owing to the abrupt method of 
starting these collars, in the bull 
head, a great amount of friction is 


produced, because the air will strike ~ 


the solid blunt divisions and re- 
bound. During this process of re- 


stance where other air must come 
along and pick it up again. Hence, 
a fitting of this kind is more of a 
problem of development than a 
practical fitting from an engineer- 
ing view point. 

To lay out such a fitting, first 
draw the front elevation placing 
the side openings and the base as 
shown, giving as narrow a space 
between the openings as convenient 
for assembling the collars. The 


them in plan thus giving you the 
shapes shown in plan. After this, 
develop the true lengths for the 
main body as at M and for the col- 
lar straps as at N. 

When this is done the pattern 
for the back may be laid out as 
shown above, working from one 
point to another, thereby making the 
layout as shown. In the same way 
the pattern for the front is laid out, 
working from one point to the 
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other, and picking the true lengths 
from the diagram while the girth 
spaces are picked from the half sec- 
tions. 





Ready Roofing Material Sales 
Tripled Because of Advertising. 

In considering the subject of “Col- 
lective Advertising,” or “Individual 
Publicity,” think of this: 

In 1915, the prepared asbestos 
and other ready roofing interests 
spent $272,000 in advertising; in 


1919, $750,000. In 1914, the sales 
of these roofing materials were 
11,107,000 squares ; in 1919, 30,000,- 
ooo squares. Will you note the 
steady pull in sales from the addi- 
tional advertising? Can any one 
doubt that increased sales in compo- 
sition roofing has been in direct ratio 
to the amount expended for adver- 
tising? Quicken the consumer’s 
interest in any product he is using, 
and he will be a much larger buyer 
of it than if his interest is only 
latent. 


Use of Sheet Copper Is Making Great Headway 
Among Builders, Architects and Contractors. 


W. A. Willis Discusses Encouraging Reports of 
Sales of Sheet Copper for Building Purposes. 


T the meeting of the Metal 

Branch of the National Hard- 
ware Association during the recent 
Atlantic City Convention, W. A. 
Willis, Manager of the Copper and 
Brass Research Association, deliv- 
ered a very interesting and in- 
structive address on the “Sheet 
Copper Situation,” which, because 
of its high importance, we are glad 
to publish in full: 


To discuss the sheet copper situation 
before a group of metal dealers who 
perhaps are in existing circumstances 
more materially interested in the promo- 
tion of other sheet metals. for general 
construction purposes, is a somewhat 
delicate task. My good friend, Mr. Bro- 
phy of the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Company, discovered this when he talked 
to the Metal Branch in Cleveland last 
June. Looking over the proceedings of 
that convention, I find that the first re- 
action from Mr. Brophy’s eloquence 
came from one Mr. Taylor, who said: 

“Mr. Brophy’s address has been very 
interesting. However, I notice he never 
said anything about the profit we get 
out of it.” 

Mr. Taylor’s comment is perhaps as 
apt now as it was last June and there- 
fore it seems fitting that I should say a 
word or two on this point. The Copper 
and Brass Research Association, with 
which I am asscoiated, is an organiza- 
tion of producers of copper and fabri- 
cators of copper, brass and bronze. To- 
day it represents approximately 90% of 
the mining companies and 50% of the 
rolling mills, the most notable absentee 
from our roster being the American 
Brass Company. This company, how- 
ever, is not only deeply sympathetic with 
the work the Association is doing, but is 
itself carrying along a somewhat similar 
campaign, from which all of those in- 
terested in the sale of copper and copper 
products are profiting. 

The work of a cooperative association 
such as ours is necessarily hedged about 


by certain restrictions. Some of these 
are self-imposed, some are imposed by 
federal statutes, the most notable of 
which is the Sherman law. The Copper 
and Brass Research Association would 
fail utterly in its main objective if it 
allowed itself in even the smallest way 
to interfere with competitive effort, or 
if, as an Association, it permitted itself 
to intrude on the personal business af- 
fairs of its member companies. 


Encourages Competition. 


On the contrary, the Association has 
functioned, and will continue to func- 
tion with a view to stimulating compe- 
tition. Through public education and 
through technical and commercial re- 
search work, the Association seeks to 
increase the demand for copper, brass, 
bronze and copper products generally. 
Such business as it succeeds in creating 
will be absorbed by its member compa- 
nies exactly in proportion to their indi- 
vidual enterprise and alertness. And so 
we have urged on our member compa- 
nies advertising and publicity campaigns 
of their own to supplement the Associa- 
tion effort, a field of activity in which 
most of them, I am glad to say, have 
embarked. 


At your June convention a committee 
which had previously been instructed to 
confer with the so-called American Brass 
and Copper Statistical Exchange on the 
question of increased commissions for 
handlers of sheet copper, was revived 
and instructed to carry on similar nego- 
tiations with the Copper and Brass Re- 
search Association. I want to say for 
this committee that it became immedi- 
ately active, and that the long delay in 
bringing about a conference was due to 
my inability to meet with the committee. 
However, we did finally get together and 
had a most amicable and I think mu- 
tually profitable talk at Mr. Fernley’s 
office in Philadelphia. There the situa- 
tion was discussed with the greatest 
friendliness and frankness. 

Boiled down, it resolved itself into 
this: that the handlers of sheet metal 
are unable to obtain from the sale of 
copper more than about one-third the 
profit for themselves that they earn from 
the sale of other metals; that their com- 
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mission .on copper, approximately 5%, 
does not begin to meet the percentage 
of business overhead and therefore the 
copper mills should devise some way in 
which the dealer will be able to obtain 
a reasonable return on his sales of 
copper. It was very forcibly brought 
to my attention that as a result of the 
Association’s educational effort, demands 
for copper were steadily increasing, that 
dealers generally were not only willing 
but anxious to take advantage of this 
situation, but that they would be unable 
to do so in full measure unless some 
better arrangement could be made with 
the mills. 

It would be foolish for me to say that 
a situation such as that portrayed was 
of no concern to the Association. Any- 
thing affecting the sales of copper and 
copper products is of concern to us. 
Conditions which tend to nullify the ef- 
fect of advertising on which we have 
spent thousands of dollars in the last 
six months are worth the consideration 
of all of those who have put their 
money into our campaign. 

Discount Not Association Matter. 


But, gentlemen, there are things which 
ani association such as ours can do and 
things which as an association it cannot 
do, no matter how much it would like 
to. The business relations existing be- 
tween a mill manufacturing copper 
sheets and a firm distributing those 
sheets to the consumer, cannot be made 
an association affair. If .as an associa- 
tion we said to a rolling mill representa- 
tive: “You are not paying the dealers 
a sufficient commission; you must ar- 
range to increase their margin of profit,” 
our attitude would be resented and very 
properly so; in fact, we would be for- 
tunate if the Department of Justice did 
not give us a call. 

However, as an association there was 
no legal or moral reason why we should 
not bring a situation of this character 
unofficially to the attention of our mem- 
bers who manufacture copper sheets. 
This I told your committee I would do, 
and I said at the time that I believed 
that our fabricators would give the 
matter careful consideration and would 
be glad to remedy any condition that 
they were convinced was unfair or that 
operated to check the flow of our metal 
to the consumer. 

I made a very full report of this con- 
ference to Mr. Agassiz, the president of 
our Association, and in a letter to him 
I said: 

“You will understand of course that 
the work of the Association would be 
greatly facilitated by any individual ac- 
tion which tended to bring about a better 
and more sympathetic feeling toward 
sheet copper on the part of those who 
have direct dealings with the public.” 

In his letter transmitting my report to 
our fabricator members, Mr. Agassiz 
concurred in this view but agreed that 
the matter was one in which the Asso- 
ciation, as such, could not properly take 
action. However, he did refer it to our 
sheet members as a matter for thought, 
and thereby as a producer showed an 
interest which I have no hesitation in 
telling you is a real one, and shared by 
our producing members generally. 

I confess that I did not know just 
how our sheet copper members would 
receive my unofficial trespass into their 
private business arrangements. I am 
happy to say, however, that they ac- 
cepted it in the very finest spirit and I 
believe that they now have this whole 
subject under consideration. The matter 
has so close a relation to the very im- 
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portant problem of an adequate distri- 
bution of stocks that I feel certain there 
will be an early solution that will be 
mutually satisfactory. It must not be 
forgotten, however, that the rolling mills 
of this country have steadily lost money 
for two years, and they may be forgiven 
if they want a little time to see. busi- 
ness results in black figures instead of 
red, before making radical changes in 
their selling methods. 
Must Have Full Cooperation. 


You gentlemen know as well as I do 
that an association such as ours can 
only be successful by winning the co- 
operation of those who handle our prod- 
ucts. If I should tell you of the amazing 
sums of money wasted in cooperative 
effort by industries which did not make 
the good will of the dealers an ob- 
jective, you would be appalled. We 
started out along two lines of activity; 
one aimed to get the confidence and help 
of the architects, the builders, the sheet 
metal dealers, the hardware men, the 
plumbers and others who have direct or 
indirect influence on investors in build- 
ing enterprises; the other aimed at the 
consuming public. We felt that if we 
could once get the man on the street to 
understand the superiority of copper and 
copper products over other commercial 
metals in those fields in which long life, 
uniform service, absence of upkeep ex- 
pense and resistance to corrosion are re- 
quired, we would have no difficulty in 
bringing them once more into general 
use despite the handicap of a slightly 
higher initial cost. We also felt that if 
we could show the dealer that we were 
spending hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars advertising his business we would 
have not only his sympathetic interest, 
but his active support. 

Our reactions up to date have been 
most agreeable. The success with which 
we have met, and I say unhesitatingly 
that we have met with success, has been 
far ahead of anything we expected in 
so short a time. This would not have 
been possible but for the cooperation of 
dealers in our products, thousands of 
whom are today working with us. I have 
talked with sheet metal dealers and con- 
tractors in New York, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Boston and other Amer- 
ican cities, and everywhere I have been 
met with the finest supporting spirit. 
Naturally, some of those I have talked 
to have brought to my attention the 
same problems that I have just been 
discussing. I have told them, which is 
the fact, that most of these problems are 
as old as the industry itself, and they 
cannot be entirely solved overnight. The 
greatest aid to solution lies in a steadily 
increasing demand, and this our Associ- 
ation is fostering in every possible way. 
When you held your convention last 
June our work was in its infancy, had, in 
fact, been under way only about two and 
a half months. Yet one of our members 
said then: 

Copper Sales Five Times Greater. 

“I will say, for one, that as jobbers, 
we have sold more copper in the last 
ninety days than we ever have sold in 
our history, and I think it is largely due 
to the campaign they put on.” 

One of our Philadelphia members told 
me a short time ago that the sales of 
sheet copper in his city during 1922 will 
be more than five times as great as ever 
before in the history of the industry. I 
should like to hear from some of your 
members before this meeting closes how 
the sales of sheet copper during the last 
ninety days compares with the sales dur- 
ing the preceding ninety days. It is only 
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through the testimony of you dealers 
that we are able to arrive accurately at 
the results of our work. 

I should like to tell you very briefly 
what our Association is doing to increase 
the sales of sheet copper. We have 
steadily advertised the metal for general 
roofing purposes in magazines whose 
scope of influence is national, and in 
professional, trade and technical publi- 
cations. This advertising has cost us 
from $100 to $7,000 a page. Up to the 
present time 20,000,000 pages of our 
advertising has appeared. This, of 
course, represents actual circulation of 
the media employed. The average maga- 
zine figures from three to five readers to 
each copy, and on that basis you will 
see that our message has been pretty 
well distributed throughout the country ; 
in fact, throughout the world, for among 
our reactions have been inquiries con- 
cerning American sheet copper from 
Palestine, Java, the Straits Settlements, 
British Congo, the Philippines, Canada, 
Mexico, Porto Rico, Costa Rica, China, 
Hawaii, Colombia, Spain, Italy, England, 
Holland, Roumania, Brazil, Australia, 
Venezuela, the Argentine and Japan. 


Excellent Booklets on Application. 


Because of widespread ignorance con- 
cerning the proper application of copper, 
we had prepared a manual for the use 
of architects, contractors and roofers, 
which is perhaps the most complete 
thing of the kind ever compiled. The 
most obscure village tinsmith, with this 
manual, has no excuse for making an 
improper application of copper. The im- 
portance of this, you gentlemen will un- 
derstand, lies in the fact that while cop- 
per makes the best roofing in the world 
when properly applied, it is apt to be the 
most useless of all materials if laid 
without proper provision for contraction 
and expansion. 

We have supplemented our copper 
manual with a book for the layman, 
telling all about the advantages of cop- 
per, which was prepared for us by one 
of the best known writers in the country 
on architectural subjects. This book has 
attracted wide attention and has brought 
us thousands of inquir®s leading di- 
rectly to actual sales of copper to people 
who otherwise would not have consid- 
ered our metal. We also have issued a 
sheet on valley flashings with sketches 
showing how they should be applied, and 
now have on the press a book on flash- 
ings for which we know there is a real 
need. A series of leaflets to be used as 
envelope stuffers also has been issued 
and these are distributed by dealers to 
their customers, the Association fur- 
nishing them imprinted with the names 
of the individual firms. One of these 
leaflets dealing with sheet copper has 
been in such demand that we already 
have printed and distributed a half a 
million of them, and a new edition is 
now on the press. Altogether we have 
spent more than a quarter of a million 
dollars this year in our educational and 
research work and frankly we feel we 
have wrung the last cent of sales value 
out of each of these dollars. 


Working on the Builders. 


The Association subscribes to the 
Dodge service which gives us the names 
of all prospective builders in the states 
east of the Rocky Mountains. We im- 
mediately get in touch with these in- 
vestors in building enterprises, telling 
them our story. Since April we have 
communicated with 30,000 of them, and 
10%, or 3,000 of these, have established 
contacts with us. In 75% of these cases 
our work has sold the writer on copper. 
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I do not believe there is a sheet metal 
man present who has not directly or in- 
directly had business brought to him by 
this service, for we have you all listed 
and the day we get an inquiry we fur- 
nish the writer with the names and ad- 
dresses of all of the sheet metal dealers 
and contractors in his vicinity. 

We believe that this country is in for 
better times. We are not looking for any 
wild boom to be unleached, but for a 
steady, substantial improvement. For the 
first time in two years the preponder- 
ance of informed economic sentiment 
seems to be agreed that the tide of 
business has definitely turned for the 
better. A survey just completed by our 
Association shows that approximately 
five billion dollars were expended in 
building construction in the United 
States in 1922. It is not wise to infer 
from this that 1923 will be a ten billion 
dollar building year, because it must be 
remembered that a very large percentage 
of the 1922 building was of the much 
needed small residential character. Next 
year’s building, it is believed, will run 
more to large residential and industrial 
building construction. What it will mean 
in dollar values can only be conjectured, 
but reckoning a natural lowering of both 
materials and labor, it should certainly 
reach the figures of 1922, which will be 
enough to keep all of us busy. 


The consumption of copper in 1922 
building is estimated at 150,000,000 
pounds. Of this, 68,000,000 pounds went 
into sheet metal work other than roof- 
ing, and 50,000,000 pounds went inte 
roofing. The total figure I have given 
you on copper consumption is an in- 
crease of 100,000,000 pounds over 1921; 
96,000,000 pounds over 1920, and 73,000,- 
000 pounds over 1919. The size of the 
potential market for copper and brass 
in the building industry may be gauged 
from the fact that if all the buildings 
constructed this year had used copper 
and its products where they logically 
should have been used, the consumption 
of copper in this industry for the year 
would have been upwards of 650,000,000 
pounds. 


Use Only High Grade Sheet Copper. 


Now, gentlemen, I want to say a word 
about sheet copper quality. I may be 
mistaken, but it is my impression that 
I have heard that those who handle the 
vast tonnage of sheet copper marketed 
every year have little or no personal 
knowledge of the quality of the metal 
which they handle. It is not that they 
are not interested; merely that it is a 
phase of the situation they have never 
considered. Nevertheless it is an impor- 
tant truth that there is good copper and 
there is poor copper, just as there is 
good and bad everything else. When 
copper goes to a refinery for final treat- 
ment it contains many impurities, al- 
though these impurities represent but a 
very small percentage of the whole. 
Through electrolytic treatment these im- 
purities are removed, so that first class 
primary copper goes to a rolling mill 
for conversion into sheets about 99.9 
plus pure, which is about as pure as it 
can be made. Your customers will have 
no trouble with such sheets; in fact, the 
percentage of purity could be even a 
shade less than this. 

But if your copper is 99.6 or 99.5, or 
lower it is not what we call the best 
copper. The principal impurity that it 
contains is oxygen, and the oxygen area 
is where destructive forces strike. If 
you sell low grade copper sheets and they 
pit, eat away or yield too readily to gal- 
vanic action when improperly brought 
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into contact with iron or steel, copper is 
blamed. The metal gets a black eye 
which it does not deserve, and we are 
charged with misrepresentation for say- 
ing that copper is everlasting. 

The primary copper produced by the 
mining companies connected with our 
Association is of the highest obtainable 
purity. The same may be said of the 
sheets turned out by the fabricator mem- 
bers of our Association. But there are 
producers who do not refine to the 
highest possible point of purity, and 
there are fabricators who roll sheets not 
up to our standard. We have recently 
analyzed sheets rolled in Germany and 
Belgium, a few of which have been of- 
fered for sale here, and found them as 
low as 99.17. We have seen English 
sheets as low as 99.6. We do not want 
such copper used in the United States 
because it would not stand up. Under 
the microscope this copper readily re- 
veals itself. The structure of the metal 
is seen to be stretches of 100% pure 
copper, divided by irregular lines, much 
like a picture puzzle. These lines, known 
as utectics, are oxygen which having an 
affinity for copper has absorbed the 
metal. In the best grade copper these 
lines are very thin, scarcely discernible, 
showing that all but an infinitesimal 
amount of the oxygen has been removed 
from the copper. In low grade copper 
these lines, known as the utectic areas, 
are of varying widths, showing the 
presence of too much oxygen. Such cop- 
per will not give the service we claim 
for the metal, developing pin holes and 
becoming soft and spongy in spots after 
a few years of service. You gentlemen 
cannot afford to handle such copper; we 
cannot afford to have you do it. It 
seems to me quite reasonable that you 
dealers, through this organization, might 
set a standard of purity for the sheet 
copper you will handle. 

The Copper and Brass Research As- 
sociation still is in swaddling clothes, but 
it is a lusty youngster and growing fast. 
I wish it could be an immediate cure-all 
for all the ills of the collateral branches 
of the industry, but it has its limitations. 
Tt can, however, be counted on to do all 
in its power to foster the interests of 
those who handle its products and we 
want you to call on us for any service 
which we can render. 


How to Repair or Solder 
Chipped Enamel Ware. 


The hardware store with a sheet 
metal shop in connection can add to 
the profits of the department mate- 
rially by advertising that enamel 
ware can be repaired in the shop. 
The method of repairing described 
in the following may not be gen- 
erally known, so we are glad to give 
it further publicity: 

Oftentimes a piece of new enamel 
ware or granite ware will become 
chipped, exposing the iron. This 
will soon begin to rust and before 
long will become a hole. Usually 
the piece is then discarded—iong be- 
fore it would otherwise have be- 
come necessary. If taken in time 





the rusting can be prevented, or if 
rusted through, it can be repaired 
quite easily with solder. For this 
job it is necessary to have some 
chloride of zinc soldering solution, 
some “half and half” solder and a 
soldering copper. 

First scrape all the exposed iron 
perfectly clean and bright with a 
knife. Next apply a little soldering 
solution and with the hot, well 
tinned soldering copper, cover all 
the exposed surface of the iron with 
solder. Hold the soldering copper 
on the parts to be soldered a suffi- 
cient length of time to allow the 
metal to become heated up to the 
melting point of the solder. If done 
too hurriedly, or if the soldering 
copper is not hot enough the solder 
will not stick. Wash the finished 
job with clean water to remove all 
trace of the soldering solution. This 
method of repair has been quite 
thoroughly tried out and seems to 
prove successful.—J. G. Dent, in- 
structor in agricultural engineering 
at the University of Minnesota. 





This Table Shows Comparative 
Weights of Roofing Materials. 


One of the important factors to 
consider in connection with the se- 
lection of roofing material is the 
weight, and it is worthy of note 
that with the exception of hard lead 
shingles all types of metal roofing 
are lighter per 100 square feet laid 
than common wood shingles. 

The following table gives a basis 
for comparison of the various types 
of roofing material : 


Pounds. 
Shingle Tile ......... 1200— 1800 
Sees TH 2.5 oscce 650— 850 
Dl <tcteneniedoeen 450— 675 
Felt and Gravel (or 

eee 400— 625 
Asbestos Shingles 300— 650 
Hardlead Sheets ...... 210— 325 
Wood Shingles ....... 200— 300 
20 gauge Galvanized 

Iron (Corrugated) . 225 
16 ounce Copper (Stand- 

MUP SGM) ve viceces 125 
Copper Shingles ...... 84— 100 
_ Perrier e ry eT TTT ee 75 
Zinc Shingles ...:.... 75 
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It is to be remembered in this 
connection that the heavier the 
roofing material, the heavier must 
also be the frame work supporting 
same, and that means necessarily 
additional cost. 





Michigan Sheet Metal Men 
Meet February 26, 1923. 


The Michigan Sheet Metal and 
Roofing Contractors’ Association 
will hold their next convention in 
Bay City, February 26, 27, 28 and 
March 1, 1923, according to action 
by the Board of Directors. Otto 
Schwartz, Detroit, is president, and 
I, E, Ederle, 1121 Franklin Street, 
S. E., Grand Rapids, is secretary. 





Forty Years a Subscriber, He 
Wants to Stay on List. 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

Enclosed please find check for . 
$2.00 in renewal of my subscription 
for AMERICAN ARTISAN. 

I have been a subscriber for your 
excellent journal since back in the 
early Eighties and still find it very 
valuable, always ready and able to 
help a fellow out of difficulties. 

All sheet metal workers should 
have a copy of AMERICAN ARTISAN 
every week—even if just to glance 
through it if too busy to do any 
more at the time. It is really sur- 
prising how much real help you 
give us. 

Yours truly, 
T. B. CALLAHAN, 
———, Ohio, October 24, 1922. 





Road to This Heaven 
Paved with American Tin. 


Few persons who work with tin 
will think of associating it, however 
remotely, with prayer. Yet there 
is a portion of the world where it 
plays an extremely important part 
in this ceremony—where, in fact, 
without it, the population would 
have a hard time praying at all. 

It is in China that tin occupies 
this elevated position. It is im- 
ported by the city of Swatow in 
huge quantities—the aggregate of 
slabs in 1921 was 2,182,600—and 
beaten by natives into sheets of 
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gold-leaf thickness. Then it is 
pasted upon native paper, covered 
with a few mystic letters, and sent 
all over China as joss paper or 
“spirit money”—to be burnt by the 
population as an offering to its gods 
or as a bribe to its devils. 

Before beating it, the Chinese 
workers melt the tin with rosin and 
other ingredients, which are calcu- 
lated to add to its religious value. 
Then they reduce it to the requisite 
thinness by beating it between 
cloths, much as gold is beaten be- 
tween parchment. 

More than 10,490,000 tons of 
this. transmitted tin was exported 
from Swatow last year, and the 
amount will run higher for 1922. 
The metal formerly was imported 
altogether from England, but, for 
the last two years, the most of it 
has been sold by this country. 





Sheet Metal Contractors Stand 
Next to Low for Credit Losse:. 


Out of the thirty-eight industries 
listed by the American Indemnity 
Company, sheet metal stands sec- 
ond in credit losses. Surely this is 
a splendid credit record for the 
sheet metal trade. It has long been 
the belief among those well-informed 
as to credit losses that there was 
as little money lost through the ex- 
tension of credit in the sheet metal 
industry as any other. This state- 
ment by the American Indemnity 
Company verifies and justifies that 
belief. 





Self-Interest Urges Education 
of Sheet Metal Employees. 


Increased business in the sheet 
metal industry is dependent on the 
proper education of employees. 
Every industry is advancing; there 
is no standing still in business, and 
any trade or industry that does not 
educate its employees must in the 
very nature of things lag behind. 
There is no reasonable excuse for 
short-sightedness on the part of any 
great number of employers. The 
public schools, vocational education, 
etc., while most commendable, do 
not within themselves meet the re- 
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quirements, but fall short of them. 
The building trades are composed 
mostly of a very large number of 
moderately sized firms employing a 
comparatively few men each. This 
renders it all the more imperative 
on the part of the individual em- 
ployer to educate his own employees 
to the requirements of the busi- 
ness. 





Fight to Overcome Difficulties, 
Rather Than Avoid Them. 


Probably you have read the joke 
about the man who told his secre- 
tary to make an appointment for 
him in Schenectady, and when he 
found that neither he nor his sec- 
retary could spell Schenectady, told 
him to change the appointment to 
Troy. We laughed at that as a 
good joke, but do you know, when 
you stop to think about it, the joke 
lases its flavor. It so aptly illus- 
trates a failing that has been the 
stumbling block in the path of so 
many young men and women—the 
wish to avoid difficulties or possi- 
bly, better expressed, the lack of 
willingness to attempt to surmount 
difficulties. 





Business Has Created All 
the Comforts We Enjoy. 


Business is work and service. It 
has built the world from the weary 
ages when men roamed in the woods 
seeking daily food, ate raw meat and 
clothed himself in the skins of ani- 
mals, slept in caves and prostrated 
himself in terror before the phe- 
nomena of nature, to the present era 
of civilization, enlightenment, com- 
fort, reason, and progress in every 
direction. Business taught men to 
save, to provide for the future, to 
build homes. It invented money 
and good uses for it, stirred the im- 
aginations of men to achievement 
on land and sea, brought govern- 
ment into being, and established hu- 
man rights and liberty. Business 
made all that we enjoy today neces- 
sary, and we dare say, made the 
warm sun of happiness to shine on 
the security won through centuries 
of disorder and ignorance. 
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I Notes and Queries 


Address of Illinois Malleable Iron 
Company. 

From Stove Dealers Supply Company, 
310 Chestnut Street, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. 

Kindly inform us where the I[lh- 
nois Malleable Iron Company is 
located. 

Ans,— 1801 
Chicago, Illinois. 











Diversey Parkway, 
Perforated Strap Hangers. 
From Taplin Furnace Company, Grand 

Rapids, Michigan. 

We would like to know who 
makes what is known to the heating 
trade as perforated strap hangers. 

Ans.—The Crawford Company, 
3220 West 31st Street, Chicago, Illi- 
nois. 

“Gem” Furnace. 


From William Foster Metal Products 
Company, 219 South Fourth Street, 
Springfield, Illinois. 


Can you tell us who makes the 
“Gem” furnace? 

Ans.—Robinson Furnace Com- 
pany, 205 West Lake Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Address of Faultless Stove Works. 


From Stove Dealers Supply Company, 
310 Chestnut Street, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. 


We should like to know where 
the Faultless Stove Works are lo- 
cated. 

Ans.—St. Charles, Illinois. 

Gloves for Sheet Metal Men. 


From Chicago Furnace Supply Com- 
pany, 1278 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Please advise us who makes 


gloves having rivets and burrs, for 

use of sheet metal men. 

Ans.—Hickory Steel-Grip Glove 
Company, 2640 North Maplewood 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Sheet Lead. 

From Knapper Sheet Metal Works, 216 
East Walnut Street, Kalamazoo, Mich- 
igan. 

Kindly inform us where we car 
buy sheet lead. 

Ans.—S. Birkenstein and Sons, 
Incorporated, 1056 West North 
Avenue; National Lead Company, 
goo West 18th Street ; Eagle-Picher 
Lead Company, 208 South LaSalle 
Street; and Raymond Lead Works, 
735 South Washtenaw Avenue; al® 
of Chicago, Illinois. 
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Review of Conditions in the Metal Markets. 


General Situation in the Steel Industry. Report of 
Prices and Tendencies in Sheet Metals, Pig Iron, etc. 


Traffic Difficulties Ease, 
Aid Non-Ferrous Markets. 


With improved railroad _ traffic 
conditions, buyers in the non-fer- 
rous lines in some districts were 
stimulated to renewed interest in 
raw material requirements. The 
zinc industry, which has. suffered 
particularly by the embargoes, was 
the first to benefit, inquiries by gal- 
vanizers served by the Pennsylvania 
being a development of the week. 
Copper prices have held steady at 
the recent slightly lower levels. Lead 
has been steady, while both tin and 
zinc have advanced almost to the 
highest levels of the past two years. 
Straits tin has sold above 35 cents 
for both prompt delivery and future 
shipment. 


Copper. 

Casting copper has held firm at 
13.40 cents to 13.50 cents, refinery, 
with good foundry buying reported 
by producers. Electrolytics were 
held at 13.87% cents to 14 cents, 
delivered in January. 

Domestic buying is hesitant, with 
reports conflicting and bearish, one 
being that the whole market will 
shortly be down at 13.75 cents. 
However, fabricators are doing a 
good business, being booked three 
months ahead. Some large orders 
for rolled and drawn nrodicts re- 
cently have been placed covering 
shipments well into 1923. 

Consumers have been buying 
very little of late and stocks are 
getting low. It would seem that 
with their reentry into the market 
prices will again advance, and it ap- 
pears to be undisputed that some of 
these buyers will avail themselves of 
the present prices and not await 
the higher ones which all experience 
shows is inevitable. 

Export sales have improved late- 
ly, while London prices have stif- 
fened, following their recent sharp 
reaction. 


Zinc. 


The revival in demand of the 
past few days has again jumped 
into a shortage of zinc, and spelter 
climbed 20 points over the week 
end, with quotations of 7.05 cents 
to 7.10 cents, St. Louis. High 
grade zinc has been advanced by 
one leading maker to 8 cents, and 
is not obtainable under 7.75 cents 
delivered. Sheet zinc prices are ir- 
regular but with a tendency toward 
advances. One mill is quoting 8.75 
cents, f. o. b. mill; another 9 cents, 
while a third has withdrawn prices 
and is quoting only on _specifica- 
tions. Business in rolled zinc has 
been active and the mills are sold 
from one to three months ahead at 
their present rate, curtailed by car 
and labor shortage. 


Lead. 


The lead market continued firm 
and unchanged at from 6.35 cents, 
te 6.40 cents, East St. Louis, and 
6.75 to 6.85 cents, New York, for 
prompt and November deliveries. 
The leading interest is quoting the 
lower range of this limit and the in- 
dependents the higher. The mar- 
ket continues extremely strong. 
Tin. 

Renewed bull pressure in the tin 
market saw the reaction inaugurat- 
ed late last week give way to a new 
rise which carried spot Straits to 
35.50 cents a pound, nearly a cent 
above the previous highs. 


Consumers here have bought ac- 
tively on the rise, although the New 
York market has much of the time 
been below the import cost, due to 
profit taking. The London market 
has advanced about fifteen pounds 
in the past month, due, it is be- 
lieved to speculative buying by 
Dutch and British traders. Chi- 
nese tin has been offered at about 
I cent under Straits. 

Sellers are holding closely what 
stocks they have, and the premium 


of one-eighth cent that spots have 
commanded has been doubled. 

So far this month more than 
5,500 tons of tin has been landed 
here and 7,810 tons are on the seas, 


Solder. 


Chicago warehouses quoted solder 
prices as follows: Warranted, 50- 
50, per 100 pounds, $24.25; Com- 
mercial, 45-55, per 100 pounds, 
$22.75; and Plumbers’, per 100 
pounds, $21.50. 


Bolts and Nuts. 


Improved deliveries were  re- 
ported in the bolt, nut and rivet 
field. While a number of ma- 
chines are inactive in the Pittsburg 
district, there was reported a re- 
newed demand from coal mining 
operators. Other consuming lines 
have come into the market for fair 
sized lots, although jobbers have 
not figured largely in the buying 
since the first of the month. 

Structural rivets are quoted all 
the way from 3.00 cents to 3.25 
cents, and boiler rivets from 3.10 
cents to 3.35 cents, Pittsburgh base, 
although business at the higher fig- 
ures is slack. 

In the Chicago district the optim- 
istic situation continues, with excel- 
lent order booking for fourth quar- 
ter delivery and a satisfactory 
volume of current buying for im- 
mediate needs, assuring manufac- 
turers of good business throughout 
the remainder of the year. 

Cleveland makers are satisfied 
with the amount of business being 
placed. One large manufacturer 
reports October business slightly in 
advance of his September output, 
although a decrease had been antici- 
pated. 


Nails and Wire. 


Wire and nails deliveries now 
form an important factor in the 
Chicago market, as jobbers are 
pressing for larger shipments. This 
indicates that stocks are depleted, 
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and that there is a real demand from 
consumers. It is brought home 
that users can obtain materials only 
as fast as the mills turn them out. 
Pending the filling of orders, in- 
quiries for new business are light. 
Production is about 50 per cent. of 
capacity, with no increase in sight. 
Prices remain unchanged at 2.45 
cents, Pittsburgh, for wire and 2.70 
cents, Pittsburgh, for nails. Pitts- 
burgh shipments are largely in open 
cars, because of the car shortage. 
Manufacturers have a diversified de- 
mand, sufficient to carry them 
through the year and they are not 
worrying about future business. 
Eastern manufacturers, in instances, 
are falling behind on deliveries be- 
cause of traffic conditions. 


Tin Plate. 


With production costs advancing 
out of proportion to the $4.75 per 
base box, Pittsburgh, selling price, 
tin plate producers are content to 
fulfill contracts and decline offered 
business. Occasionally new orders 
are accepted when they fit in with 
present rollings, but mill operations 
largely are maintained on the speci- 
fications being furnished regularly 
on old orders. But, all in all, tin 
plate is not doing badly for this 
time, the dullest season of the year, 
when general conditions are consid- 
ered. There is a very fair opera- 
tion of the mills—nearly 60 per cent 
—when 75, per cent all-year-round 
production would produce a record 
output. In many quarters there has 
been an expectation that tin plate 
would be advanced to $5.00 or $5.25, 
for the first half of the year, which 
may be responsible for recent in- 
quiries, 


Sheets. 


Both Chicago sheet mills are sold 
up for the current year, and have 
not yet opened their books for the 
next. Consumers not receiving suffi- 
cient shipments are forced: to look 
to Eastern producers, and material 
for prompt delivery is at a $5 prem- 
ium. The present nominal schedule 
is 2.50 cents for blue annealed, 3.35 
cents for black and 4.35 cents, Pitts- 
burgh, for galvanized. 


Pittsburgh reports presage an 


early announcement of a rise in 
prices by the leading interest, to be 
followed by the independents. 
Specifications on contracts are heavy 
and new business offered is large 
and for practically all grades of 
sheets. Shortage of steel and labor 
and inadequacy of transportation 
are factors. Various expedients 
have been resorted to to bring about 
increased steel supplies and to per- 
mit of better delivery service, result- 
ing in increased operating expense 
which must be borne by the con- 
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sumer. While the American Sheet 
and Tin Plate company’s prices, of. 
2.50 cents, 3.35 cents, 4.35 cents 
and 4.70 cents, Pittsburgh base, re- 
spectively, for blue annealed, black, 
galvanized and full finished automo- 
bile sheets are nominal, they have 
been met by the independents in a 
few instances. The actual market 
is about 15 cents higher, while 
prices as high as 2.85 cents, 3.85 
cents, 4.85 cents and 5.00 cents, re- 
spectively, have been quoted and re- 
ceived by independents in instances, 


Falling Coke Prices and Improved Traffic 
Conditions Lower Iron and Steel Market 


Chicago District Holds Its Own With Northern 
Foundry at $3] as Eastern Markets Slump. 


HE tumble in coke prices, to- 
gether with some relief in the 
transportation congestion, were the 
governing factors in the week’s iron 
and steel market. Mahoning Valley 
tonnage showed a gain, reflecting 
a slight easing up in the traffic situ- 
ation, but conditions were little 
changed in the Pittsburgh and Chi- 
cago districts. But with coke 
prices off $5 from their high levels 
of late September and early Octo- 
ber, the readjustment of iron and 
steel prices was inevitable and vir- 
tually all lines showed reductions. 
With prospects of further de- 
creased prices, future inquiries in 
the northern market were light, but 


spot demand for pig iron was in , 


good volume at $31. Some melters 
are buying more heavily as their 
casting sales increase and a decided 
change in this direction is noted. 
Malleable iron is in especial demand 
as deliveries are slow from two 
stacks held back by want of fuel. 


The Pittsburgh pig iron market 
is reported more clearly defined 
than at any time during the month. 
While one or two cases are noted 
where a special figure has been 
named upon basic, due to certain 
circumstances, $30 valley is con- 
sidered fairly representative. Two 
or three valley producers have quot- 
ed that price, and the scrap interest 


which has a large tonnage for sale 
is understood to have fixed that 
figure. In bessemer several sales 
are reported involving an aggregate 
of between 500 and 1,000 tons at 
$33 valley, which remains the quot- 
able market. 


Birmingham furnace interests in- 
sist that little of their probable out- 
put for the year remains unsold, yet 
pig iron quotations show weakness. 
Sales for No. 2 foundry iron were 
made at $27. For spot iron sellers 
were demanding $30. The surplus 
stock of iron in yards in Alabama 
will show further increase at the 
end of the month as the car supply 
has not improved as expected. It 
is now believed books for 1923 de- 
livery will be opened in a few days, 
inquiries being numerous. The 
supply is increasing. 

A Pittsburgh malleable foundry 
has closed on 2,000 tons of malle- 
able iron at $32, Johnstown, Penn- 
sylvania. Valley producers contin- 
ue to quote $31 to $32 with the 
same rate to Pittsburgh, meeting 
the Johnstown competition. No. 2 
foundry iron (1.75 to 2.75 silicon) 
has been sold at $31 and $32 valley, 
which is $1 to $2 below the market 
of a week or so ago. Low phos- 
phorus, copper-free iron continues 
to be bought in small lots, 50 to 100 
tons, $37 to $38 valley. 
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Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 


is the only 


publication containing Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly, 





METALS 





PIG IRON. 
Chicago Foundry. .$31 00 to 32 00 
Gopaee Fdy. No. 


33 01 to 34 01 


36.15 
$1 00 to 32 00 


eeereeee 


FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT 
TIN PLATES. 
Per Box 
14x30 112 sheets $10 00 
14z20........ eoe 23 96 
B4BDB.ccccccccce 318 @ 
REDO. ccrvccccece 33 0 
MK 14m20........ «+. 16 26 
20x38........... 20 00 
20x28........... 323 60 
SOEBB.ccccccccee B86 9 
20x38....... cooce B® 
SOMES. cosecceces 30 50 


RRR SGA RRS 


Cokes, 180 Ibs... 20x28 $11 80 
Cokes, 200 ibs... 20x28 12 00 
Cokes, 214 Ibs...IC 20x28 12 35 


Cokes, 370 Ibs...IX 20x28 14 10 


BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. 


BMD cccccccces per 100 Ibs. $4 00 
ONE PASS COLD ROLLED 
BLACK. 

No, 18-20........ per 100 Ibs. $4.65 
No. 323-24......0- per 100 Ibs. 4.70 
BWM. Be cccvccvcess per 100 Ibs. 4.76 
WO. BTecccccccces per 100 Ibs. 4.80 
Be BOiéwscscaved per 100 Ibs. 4.85 
BP BOcccscsceses per 100 Ibs. 4.95 
GALVANIZED. 
rs per 100 Ibs. $5.10 
BER. BEBO. ccccees per 100 Ibs. 5.25 
| per 100 lbs. 5.40 
rr per 100 Ibs. 5.55 
| erry per 100 Ibs. 5.70 
eer per 100 Ibs. 5.85 
el Beccvecceeen per 100 Ibs. 6.35 
BAR SOLDER. 

Warranted. 

Me wacrous per 100 Ibs. $24 25 
Commercial. 

rr per 100 lbs. 22 75 
Plumbers ...... per 100 lbs. 21 50 

ZINC. 
ED 4 GadbG-o Re Ga oad aes 8 00 
SHEET ZINC. 

GQast tote, ste. ..cesccccce 10%ce 
Less than cask lots........ 10%c 
COPPER. 

Copper Sheets, base........ 21%Cc 
LEAD. 

Bameebre FUE oc ccccsccceses 7 60 
Sl Gist dveseseescceneetees 8 25 

Sheet. 
Full coils..... per 100 lbs. 9 80 
Cut coils...... per 100 Ibs. 10 05 
TIN. 
er Te svectageudsl per lb. 39c 
PMN ig bbb ecddnnket awe 41%c 


HARDWARE, SHEET 
METAL SUPPLIES, 
WARM AIR HEATER 
FITTINGS AND AC- 


CESSORIES. 
ADZES. 
rton’s ...... coccccccccc cet 
Whites .ccccccccccccscscecs Net 
‘ON. 
Shells, Loaded 


» Peters. 
Loaded with Black Powder 18% 
Loaded with Smokeless 
Po wr --18% 
Wincheste 
Smokeless 


rad 
Smokeless Leader 
e seeeeeee 
Black Powder & 
U. M. C. 
Nitro Club .........- 20 & 





ads—per 
Winchester . 8 gauge 10&7 
9-10 gauge 10&7 
- 11-38 gauge 1047 
pe 
MEE sencenteaces 
Millboara 3/32 “to” 


Corrugated oy ( 
aq. ft. to roll).....$6.00 per roll 


AUGERS 
Boring Machine...... ++. -40810% 
Carpenter’s Nut ..... ecceves 50% 
Hollow. 
MENS. ccccces per doz. $30 00 
Post Hole. 
Iwan’s Post Hole and Well 
eeccccccccce 0 and 5% 
Vaughan’s, 4 to ‘9 “{n., with- 
out handles per doz. $14 00 
AWLS. 
Brad. 
No. 3 Handled. a, per doz. $0 65 
No. 1050 Hand 1 40 
Patent asst’d, 1 to4 “ 365 
Harness. 
Common .......+-. per doz. $1 05 
SEES sncovecese ” 1 00 
Pee. 
houldered ...... se 1 60 
Patented ...... - 76 
No. IS, Socket 
andled ...... per dos. $2 50 
0. 344 Goodell- 
Pratt, list er eovese 36- 
No. 7 8, — dos. 2 5 


vee Quality, ‘single 
Ritted — ed), 3 to 


GS Tike DOP GOB ce cccvcces $13 50 
Good Quality, Singie 
— same weight, per 
Ge Wenneedeuneesneececs 12 50 
‘BALANCES, SPRING. 
“Bignt Spring. . “5a less 25% 
paeen at less 25% 
ee. "WRECKING. 
V. @ BR Hey 38. cece oeee ee 80 84 
V. @& B. HO. B6..cccccccces 0 43 
7 OF eb BR Bec cscccecsne 0 67 
VV. & BR BO Bb. ccccccccece 48 
V. & BD. BA Be. ccccccesss 0 63 


eee eee eee ee ee ee eeeee 


a. a fron handle. peer 
SSESENS CLOTH. 

TOMS cccccececeeosceecceceoes $4 
Brass, Sista 
BITS. 
ennings Pattern.........- Net 

rd cocccccocccceneee OE 
Por@’s Ship.......cccee oft 
———., ° spcousosecs sc er HF 
usse! coves 
Clark’s Jennings. ooo an 
eres ceeceee 1 O® 


Countersink. 
American aenens. soceese & is 


Ms aT -‘ccusmaiaanaee Mel 
Russel Jennings ......plus 20% 


Gtmilet. 
Standard Double Cut Gross $8 40 


Natl Metal Single 
Cut Gross $4 00—$65 00 


eereeer 


Inside and Oude 2.3... 


Standard Square....Dos. $3 ge 
American Octagon. . 60 


No. 1 Comomn.......Each 18 
No. 26 Stanley........Baeh 0c 
BLADES, sAW. 


Asidne 80-in. 


a 90 s ak a 40 
7 30-in. 


4 66 
$9 45 $10 05 3° 45 
BLOCKS. 








Wooden ...cccceccccccseeeesdO 

Patent ncccccccccccccccccecs 

BLOW TORCHES (Sce Firepets). 
BOARDS. 

Stove. . Dos. 
26x2 wood lined. oseeeeGl4 45 
28x2 esccces OO 

x3 me © cocccce & 











3 — 
sues. paper wpe... ececee 
28x2 





wiezt’ - - sesoocse OS 
a> Lhe 3 ,nanee Globe 
eet - ay er dos. $5 35 
2. Bann lobe 
ts per dos. 675 

No $01, Brass Ring’ p ad dos. 8 26 

No. 360, a 
PUD cccscces coccce 6 25 

LTS. 
Ca . ete. 

Carriage, cut thread, %xé6é 
and sizes smaller and 
shorter © eeaneceees 88% 

Carriage sizes, larger 
longer than %x6...... io- So 

Machine, %x4 and sizes small- 
er and shorter........ 50-10% 

Machine, sizes larger and 
longer than %x4...... 0-5% 

BIBT cccccccecccccccese 75-10% 

Mortise, 
Gem, ee +02 5% 
Gem, bronze plated........ 8% 
a 
CS ncccee cecese coccccc ce ct 
WHORES coccesccccocece coos ™ 
Wrought, bronzed . ccooe @ 
Flush. 

Wrought eee Seseces Net 
Spring. 

WOO § cccccccess ccescoee © 

Wrought, heavy .......... ™ 
Square. 

SOUS cecenenscccecesess - 
BOXES 

Mail. 2 

Per doz..$18 00 $23 0@ $29 00 
Cast Iron. 

Oe GOR. cccccvcoceseoses $9 60 

tre. 

Ng SUT Net Prices 

Stearns, No. 2..per dos. $48 00 

CES, RATCHET. 

Goodell-Pratt No. 408.......$4 60 
pic ©. 410....... 4 80 

a5 -  BeBoecsecee 5 00 
V. & B. No, 444 8 In...... oo. 4 65 
V. & B. No. 333 8 in......... 4 20 
V. & B. No. 222 8 in......... 4 00 
V. & B. No. 111 8 In......... 3 60 
Vv. & B. No. 11 8 in. eee 05 


BURRS, RIVETING. 
Copper Burrs only... -40-5% 
Tinners’ Iron Burrs only.... 


Steel, outtens aie A on 
3i43%---per dosen pairs pairs $2 76 
Heavy" Bevel | ae inside ines 
pico dine n 7 60 
1 80 
8 26 
7 00 
-Net 


ozen sets 

Steel bit coved. front” door 
sets, each 

Wrought tress bit "keyed 


front door each.... 
Cylinder front door 
COCR cccccccssccces 


ee eeeeereeeeeeeeee 


my. pepetae. . one} 
Diamond, Sling.... 


Standard—Ball wearing. 


nete 


1 
* UE 
Oommen 
Irom A 1 caine 
m an 5 
Be ee ceeceees  OO% 
Phitadelphts Piate, 
Martin’s echt eeecee cocceed 


CATCHERS, GRASS, 
ie. ite. :-----7- oer Ge O18 


with ert ‘Snaps ” 7 
ght , —~% 3 ft., per doz. 1 
aR se™ Te 
(Morton’s) 


100 ft, 
oe 00088 60 





ee eeeee eree 
i, Mianevecensseseneeris aay 
pion Metal.—Extra H ° 
ain egcccccccccoecee OO 
ble, ash “Chiat Net Plus 15% 


CHALE, 
Blue cccccccccccces 


MM cocceceoccoes oe 
pgp ie eaten sai 1 8e 
Common White Schoo] 

CRAYON cecccccces © 3¢ 
In bags........+++-Pper bag $1 80 
CHECK, DOOR. 

Corbin ...... eocccccces .-Net 
Russwin ...... coceccccccdtee Ue 
CHISELS. 

Cold. 
Vv. & B. No. Hf in., each $0 26 
Vv. & B. No. n., each 1 
ond FP . 
Vv. & B. No. 16, % in...... 0 81 
Vv. & B. No. 16, Micccoee OSB 
elled. 
Ro Ni 
Vv. & B. No. 65, Becccee 6M 
Vv. & B. No " ER. cccece 0 40 
Ca: ” 
Vv & B. No. 50, OR. cce.. 0 31 
Vv. & B. No. 50, Te cccss 0 57 


CHUCKS, 7 
Goodell’s, for Bode 
Drivers........List less 36. 40% 
Yankee, for Yankee Screw 
Drivers cccccesscccess .$6 00 
CHURNS. 
Aq ount Wood, 


Bl. sesesee 


° 7 
Sperense 00 “. 60 ‘ ss 


Eac 
Belle, Barrell.........-65 & — 
a ~ ar Dash, 

Per doz......-+---$17 30 19 00 
a - MPS. 

eee enesee ceccee aeeees 30 
ot 63, Screw...... eseees +20 

et. 

SereW .ccece eee +++ - 30% 

Ca: 


mters’. 
Steel Bar..List price plus 20% 
Carriage Mak 
eo dos $ 14 
0 


rR oe - jer «6 42 60 
an -inch 
Sherman's . » See 48 


doz. 
D pt ress, - 
ae hy brass, Si-tnch, ver, ,, 
Wentworth’s, No. x) Ne. 
2, $18.26; No. 3” $ x} 


reese hal. [Ne 10 .per mr aoe #3 it 


Forged steel, wood 
Solid steel .......+.. 
GORME ccccccsccccesce ad 
CLEVISES. 
Malleable ....--..eeeeeeee 10c Ib. 
CLIPPERS. 
om B eQasctas ). $2 60 
iar aeenrereconouscooes (Ou 
Ne. B.cccce sdetenensseeses. © o> 
CLIPS. 
ABO coccccccccccers cone CERES 
Damper. 
> yom tail pieces, $1 36 
Non Rivet tall’ pie eeeeeee 
Cir eeeeeeeeeee * 
"de Rivet ~~ p0eeuecese 
GGMRO cccccccccccess = bee 

















October 28, 1922. 


tt bw, 2. Oo 8 
ttern. 
Fancy Os......65¢ T5c $4 00 
a‘ COMPASSES. din 
Cc enters’ .ccsccesserceers 
_ COPPERS—Soldering. 
Pointed Roofin 
3 ib. and heavier... Der. Ib. sge 
2 1 ececccececeesce a 
;* ID. ccecccccceccoecs as H+ 
eS. * ae 
CORD. 
Picture. 


White Wire. --60 & 5% 


Spot No, Ba oapoooee sBOR, Ib. 656 
Common, No, 7..... 40e 
COTTERS, SPRING. 

All sizes cocccccccccccccec Ol 


PLING 
on, doz, $2 25 
CUT-OFFS 
Standard Dene 


26 gauge. oo ole en 0 Se 
Kuehn’s Korrekt Kutofts: 


Brass 


Galv., plain, round or cor. rd. 
Standard gauge ,...... «++ -40% 
36 GAUSS .ncccccscccccces 10% 
CUTTERS. 
Glass. 
Red Devil. ccccccessccce secs 
Mea 
Enterprise—Nos, 5 
Each . ie -$2 = vr 9s 3° is 
e bee 50 $8 50 
Pipe 
Seunder’s, Nos. 1 
Each pjpoccceGl 86 Fi he : 76 
Slaw and Kra 
4-knife Kraut er $30 wy pry 00 
3-knife Kraut, 
8x27 im. .......+.-18 00-18 00 
1-knife Slaw....... 2 60 
2-knife Slaw....... 3 00 
Washer ......... _ 11 00 
DAMPERS, STOVE PIPE. 
Diamond. 
CERER ccccecccecs per doz. $1 650 
DIGGERS. 
Post Hole. 
Iwan’s Split Handle 
(Eureka) 


4-ft. Handle...per doz. 156 00 
7-ft. Handle...per doz, 30 00 
on Hercules pattern, 189 


doz. 
Dividers, Wing $oneenecees ees 35% 


DRILLS. 
Bench, 


aa? — 1 eed Twist (New 
— ~- 40% 


GOR. cccnccesecoccseces 
Millers Falls No. 113," 
doz. eeeee $2 00 


Hand. 
Goodell’s Automatic. 
- ie coeseccess SMD $1 60 


segneneees 2 00 
Goodell-Pratt No. i 3 00 
Goodell-Pratt No. 3 4 00 

procating. 
Goodelts tts “ OS 
RIVERS, SCREW. 
mentale PREETI 
EAVES TROUGH. 
79% of Standard List. 
WMCOP .cccccececsecess 
Galv. Crimpedge, crated. . sae 15% 


ELBOWS—Conductor Pipe. 
aw Steel, Tin and TFerne 
Plafm Round or Round Corrugated 

2 to 6 inch, Std. gauge ..65% 
2 to : inch, 26 gauge ....45% 
2 to 6 inch, 24 gauge 000 0 
WGP .ccces 
> ~ saa plain or ‘corrugated, ‘round 


Crimp. Std. gauge........ att 


26 Gauge Std. gauge.....- 4 

24 Gauge Std. eie-c+-0+sae 
Square Corrugated. 

Standard gauge .........-50% 

26 Gauge ....cceeceseeee 30% 
BOGE cccccsncsenccocececces 

Standard “Gauge coccececcoen 


26 Gauge ..ccccccccecces s+ 30% 
Portico Ei 
Standard Gauge Conductor Pipe, 


plain or corruga 
ot Nested ........--.70&5% 
Nested solid ..........- 10&5% 
HOES. 
CGN  sonccacennnes Sebeaead Net 


ELBOWS—Stove Pipe. 


1-piece Corrugated, Uniform 
Oz. 
5-inch $000006s0080006008n SE 
DEE. st<c6¢enneeeeeee00~en. at Oe 
7-inch ceseccececceccoesce 1 98 
Special Corrugated. a 
neers -$1 27 
GRE canetamene dbemit 1 
Uniform, Collar Aaistabte 
Oz. 
.. Sear owe y 76 
SD | nad ncGialeieaeteasalwel 1 98 
VES .. puvdascthbaudadeeecas 2 48 


FACES, WOOD—50 
FENCING. 
lowe ~ “pend 


off list. 
single space, 


Lawn fence, sing! "eggcece © 38 
» 6 apace, 
42-inc ecesese 10 20 
Lawn cyaen, doubie space, 
32-inch .. 12 60 
Lawn ~ peg “doubie® space, 
42-inch -. 18 76 
Field fence, 26-inch, "No. 10 
top _ bottom 12 erpeed 26 60 
Sam © Gee cceccccee SO 
Field fonee, 32-inch, No. i6 
top and bottom 12 filling 80 34 
Same, 6 filling.......... 39 41 
FILES AND RASPS. 
Heller’s (American) ......65-5% 
Ameuean coccccccece «-+-65-5% 
cade ‘rhumenseneonedl GE 
Biaek Diamond 


Eagle ...... eseeees - 60-10% 
Great Western ........60 & 10 
Kearney & Foot ......60 & 10 
McClellan .........+.-60 & 10% 
Nicholson scosccsoosesesoueE 
Simon ene ecee eces uF 
J. Barton Smith soecee eal 
a OD ceeseeesocece tere List 


Lam 
Kast of west boundry line of 
Province of Manitoba, Canada, 


No. Dakota, So. Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Amarillo, San Angelo and “ 
FOO, TOMRSe oc ccccccce 65% 
West of above boundary 
BD 606 0666essocsccecses ~-52% 
Turner Brass Works— Ea. 


No. 43 Kerosene-Gasolene 
Master Torch, qt.....$5 40 
48 Kerosene- ee 


Master seek, qt nana 6 738 
No. 95 Double get orch, 

Gasolene, 1 qt 6 95 
No. LJ Kerosene- “Gasolene 

Torch qt. (new line). 6 48 
No. 83 éingie” Jet Gasolene 

Tore DB GBiccccccccecse 6 93 
No. 53 "Plbre. Furn. Galvy. 


Iron Tank with Bulb, 7 
DE. atcccktekenta debenes 
No. 63 Plbrs. Furn. Galv. 
Iron Tank with Pump, 7 


CE.  wtcanceedeoonscacee 7 47 
No. 56 Plbrs. Furn. 
Straight Side Steel Tank 
with Bulb, 7 pts........ 8 82 
No. 66 Plbrs. Furn. 
Straight Side Steel Tank, 
with Pump, 7 pts....... 9 54 
Otto Bernz Co.— 
No. 1 Furn. Gasolene with 
large shield, 1 gal.....$ 6 75 
No. B Furn. Kerosene, 1 
Pe  ‘sineentte shennan 15 12 
No. 10 Brazier, Kerosene 
or Gasolene, 10 gals... 47 52 
No. 5 Torch, Gasolene or 
eerenee, | Whee. ceccss 7 92 
No. 83 Torch, Gasolene, 1 
WORE 568456085 05-94502% 5 40 
No. 86 Torch, Gasolene, 1 


EE eres 4 05 
GALVANIZED WARE 


eed doz. 

Pails (Competition), 8-qt... 2 00 
DO, -asenveescesiscaneens 2 15 
lace pwésthegtceseeesenne 2 40 
BOGE, cccccccecccsceceses 2 65 
w aa ‘tubs, BR Beccveocences 6 25 
a H heddbaweenavunueoes : 2. 


eee eee eee ee eee ee eeee 


GARAGE DOOR HARDWARE 


GOAMIG cccccccccccccccccoes BS 
GAUGES. 
Marking, Mortise, etc...... ..-Nets 
Wire. 
Disston’S ....ses--e0- —e 


GIMLETS. 
Discount .........-66% and 10% 
GLASS. 


Stagte Strength, A and B- se 
Double "Strength, A’ ‘and’ B, 
zes rt ea encine: 


GLUE, 


Balk. 
DP AME. 00 20000000-0, Jb. 85c 
BD GMEBS cocccccccess 40c 
H. S. Amber........ “ $3c 


Liquid. 
rmy & Navy........----.40% 

Le Page’s— 

Elst KAP cccccccccccccecSt OR 
Thee WE ccccccccccccosens 6 
Tet “CPi ccccccccccccceese & 

GREASE, AXLE. 

Wess Boxes. 

-per gro. 


zer’s 
Hay Li htning. ceececese 
Wood 


Frazer's, 15 Ib. $1.00; 26 Ib. 


$1.50 each. 
Hub Lightning, 15 Ib. 90c; 25 
Ib. $1.21 each. 


HAFTS, AWL. 
Brad. 
Common ........per doz. $0 365 


atent, plain top pes ee 
Patent, leather top “ 80 


eecceces - 24 
Patent ....sccees - 65 


$13 00 
7 60 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 


HAMMERS, HANDLED. 
Bach, net 

Blacksmiths’, Hand, No. 0 
we SPT rrr rr $1 00 
Engineers’ No. 1, 26-0z..... $1 00 
Farriers’, No. 7, 7-0Z......- 93 
Machinists’, No. 1, 7-0z. 78 

Venestem, No. 41, 20-oz., 
BOR cccccccescccess 1 45 

vanadium’ No. nk, ié-oz., 
@BGR § ccccccscccccscecs 1 46 


Vv. & B., No. “11%, ié-oz., 


GOO coccccccoccsccceces 1 04 
Garden ‘City, No. 111 %. 16 
OE, GRE sccccscedveses 87 
Tinner’s “Riveting, No. 1, 8 
OBin GOOG sccceecesgcecoce 82 
Shoe, Steel, No. 1, 18 on, 
GACH cocccccecccccecccccss 65 
Magnetic, 
No. 6, each...... evee 72 
HAMMERS, HEAVY. 
Farrier® .cccoccesccces ses B0% 
Mason's, 
Single and Double Face... .50% 
HANDLES. 


Agricultural Tool. 
4%-inch, plain...per doz. $8 60 
Auger. 
ommon Assorted, per doz.$0 76 
Pratt’s Adjustable, Nos. 
1 2, per doz.......++. 6 00 
Ives’ Adjustable..per set 


1 
e. 
Hickory, No. 1....per doz. 3 
Hickory, No. 2. 2 00 
lst quality, second growth 6 
Special w ite, 2nd growth 4 
Chisel, 
Hickory, Ponset, Firmer 


Assorted ..... -.-per aes. 55c 
Hickory, Socket Firmer. 
Asoo coccccccec POF G68. the 
Drifting. Pick eseusesovorsrely 

File, assorted........ er doz. 80c 
Hammer — } 
No. 1, Beccccocesesee 80 
sogene pe hickory, per a ge 


er X- r Manure Fork, 

es, Strap and Ferrule.. 
snnsen0benenes oe per doz. $7 00 
Assorted ....... -each 6c 

Shovel and Spade.. Setphiaptyree 


HANGERS. 
r. 
Matchless ........ esccccseenes 
Reliable ..cccccccccccccces -Net 
Richards .......++. cocecccesee 


Garage Door. 
(See Garage Door Hdw.) 

Conductor Pipe 

Milcor Per potion Wire. 
Eaves Trough, 
Steel hangers 
Triple twist 
Milcor Eclipse Wire 
Milcor Triplex Wire 1 
Milcor Milwaukee Extension. 10% 
Milcor Steel a after eet > 

ing) List plus .........-. 12%% 
Milcor Selfiock E. =. ware, heer 





BE ccccecccscrvcesecos -40% 
HASPS. 
Hinge, Wrought, with staples, Net 
HATCHETS. 
Per doz. 


Size No. 2 extra quality 
broa ° sceeccese $16 00 
Competitive Grade <...::: 


No. Warranted Shingling iz 00 
Competitive Forged 8 00 
HAY RACK — 

Wenzleman’s No, 1 
1 dos, sets $18 00 


Wenzieman’s 
eee . per Ron sets 19 20 


HINGES. 
Blind. 
Clark’s Gravity 
No. 1. 


---per set 45c 
- 88c 


“Clarks. eeeee 1 2 3 

& Ltch, ea. 85c 110 8 40 

His nges only— 
U 7 


Seeepccesenes --each 28c 
* §=6- 38e 


++ doz. $3 oe 


eeerter 


e—thah 

x ececece 

Chins Add 10% to list 
ca. eeccecs °o s 

jn. 5% 


MR tcc eee sc cece . 
Matchless ........-+«+. noes 22028 
pow Soe ecceces 0 


rought . 

Per 100 pairs with screws: 

Light Strap Hinges, No. 8 $12 00 
Heavy Strap Hinges, No.4 15 75 


Light T Hinges....No.8 12 10 
Heavy T ategee -No. 4 20 00 
Extra Heavy Hinges, 
ovegscadnnsehe ns No.4 21 60 
Screw Hook and Stree. 
* 6 to 12 in...per 100 Ibs. $7 75 
14 to 20 in... “ - 76 
22 to 36 in... “ 7 73 


2 OR. cocce Der aos. pair $2 00 
euciwess 56 
BH tmeccccces sad “ 6 00 


HOOKS. 

Awning, No. 60...9......+++.Net 
Belt. 

Brown's cdcvceceoscce ne 
SORE ccccccccccccecccoe® 

x. 

We cocccecses _ 8 10 18 
Each .......-$0 29 077 © 86 
Bush, 


Common Axe Handle, 
Or GOS. ...sececeeeee- $30 00 


Pe to $7 + cot 10 9 vie 11 if iste 
os thes Line. 


apanned.... pee, doz. Sie—-1 
alvanized 650—3 
Cona uctor. 
Conductor hooks 
Drive” ought 
Iron for wood or Na -15% 


Common, riveted, red, per as. Net 
e Little Giant......... 


rass, 

Common Nos. 1 3 7 

Per doz. .$4 ts 326 3 we 3 &e 
Hammock, 


With plate....... per dos. $1 
With screw...... |] 

POGGIO ceccécce :bomasom ase 

Potato and Manure Ne 


HOSE. 


-inch molded reel ...... "this as 
-inch 3 ply GEER 000000008 e 
-inch 4 ply duck.......-. 
5 ply multiple...... ‘Tome 
IRONS. 
Charcoal .. --per doz. $11 0@ 
Common, polished, per 
100 Ibs. ° 7 76 
No, 8 Ashestos...... “#2 4 2 net 


No. 1 
eee nickel "speeeas © . 36 
Mrs. Pott’s, 
No. 60 J. Enterprise, per set — 
5 J 
No. 50 T, 2 a 
No. 55 T, . 7 = 
JACKS. 
Wagon. 
Richard's No. 1..per doz. $15 8@ 
Oliver, 
ES $0 60 $0 8e 
errr Tr 0 oe 


Nos 
Standard, 
Each 
Nos. .. 
Big Lift ... 
ZUeP ccs 


-inch 





Brass 
Cauldron 
Copper 

BEOEEER cccccccedecese oo 4082 
Sugar 


ee ee 


ren 
Beet T opping 
ae =. “Scimiter Blade, 
oz. 96505%606500060 
California ee 
Butch 


eseeeee 


OU onsdeecceeceeces es 
Cooper’s Hoop oeeeesee ee a 
ra x 
Standard .......+. oereeee BBR 
AGJustable ..ccccccseses a ty 4 
— Carpenters’ eer 
Twan’e Solid Socket....... 26 
WAU eS co cccccepccccecccvcee 
Iwan’s Sickle Edge........36 
Iwan’s Imp’d Serrated....26 
ron 
BIOMMO ccccccccccccccce 
Disston’s No. aes HE 
Patty. 
CEM cccccccccocccocecne 
——* eovececeos cocoon 
Beech peandte peeeses TTT: 
TMARGOPS ccccccccerecs coven 
KNOBS. 
Mineral seeeee per doz. $2 $3 
Porcelain ...+e++. <4 2 
TER cccccccccccoce id 2 & 
LADDERS. 
“2, 
ommon, per ff......2+..2. 


Common, with Shit “ada ate 
IXL es 8 
Challenge, 6 te :Y Ticeseses 





10 CO 16 Bbc ccccccccccces a 
LANTERNS. 
Per oes. 
Monarch tin, hot bieast....3 8 
Dietz No. 2 cold biast.... ag 
Best tubular ... 


Competition "wentorne No. “6 
tubular 


L 
Rawhide b irl > 


. LA 

200 0888 ft. 4 4 
mien PUMP. 

Valve and Plunger......... .-Net 








3 
No. 20 in.. 1 83 
> RR ARM Rise 2 
“ “  @ in. gr. glass 24 20 
No. 1 Asst........ §& 15 
No. 9 Agst.ccccose 13 40 
24-36 in. eos @ach 1 02 
ba 38-380 in, eocee C8Ch 1 ee 
LIFTERS. 
Cap: . per gro. $6 00 
Transom. 
Paysen’s ........ cecsccces SER 
LINES. 
Re onccenssseececcss in Oe 
glee bined saad 35c 
peseaceeccecesee 6%. OS 
Braided GENE ccccese «OU ™ CUD 
LINING, STOVE. 
Bricks ..cccccsccees per crate 42c 
LOCKS. 


Barn Door. 
No. 60 Stearns. -ber dos. $13 So 


No. 86 
MACHINES 
Biveting. 
Stearns No. 1...per dos. $16 00 
No, 60 Peace’s Spoke, each $16 0¢ 


50 
50 
50 
00 


OsTore Hea 
re Head, a »s per dos. $16 
oe i} 28 


Round Hickory 
per , ace. $3 00— 5& 


Tinn 
Hickory .........per dos. $2 
MATS. 


Door. 
mettenes | eee -5&10&5% 
Acme Steel Fiexible.......50% 


Galvanized, doz.............Nets 
Japanned, doz...............Nets 


MITRES. 
Galvanized steel mitres, and 
net caps, end pieces, reeemee tated 
cor 





Galv. one piece stamped. 1.140% 
MOPS 
Star (Cut Ends). 

Pounds 1 18’ 24/-3-oz, 
aan oon. $400 435 56 60 el 00 
gael ceetemer 
Ge Bie cccceceve ounees --$4 60 
DLE sctedeseseseees eo 6 

Common asian pbniaedesa 3 45 

Pt ED acecocesescese 2 80 

‘orseshoe. 

Dn. osbeecsesecasees 55&a5% 

CED coccccoccocecceas 16 

i éc¢eateseenen «e+ -55&E% 

EUGENE cocceccs eeccces -20R5% 

Me seccce osccscencesed 3045% 

Brass Heads .........-. «+++ 25% 
BED esecocecessasne eeeseee 10% 
Furniture ........List plus 15% 

G, POULTRY. 
nized before weaving. ..50% 

ivanized after weaving... .40% 

NIPPERS. 
End Cutting. 
Bers’s (Swedish) In. 5 6 
Per dozen........$12 66 15 20 


End and Diagonal 
ere’ Swedish) I 5 
) h_- ~~ Te 06 13 00 


40&10% 


ee 
v. --$2 26 


& B., No. 63, each... 
NOZZLES. 


ceocccccce POP Ges. 99 50 
” & 75 


coccceel® 
SIERO 


Railroad. 
SEE cceccccecoes + +-38%% 


Bteel. 
Copper Plated .......50-10-5% 
OPENERS. 


seee DOF doz. $1 +4 


Delmonico 
Never Slip.. 


Crate. 
Vv. @ B.....per doz. $7 26-11 06 
PAILS. 


14-qt. without gauge, 
oeeneens ooo DOF 
18-qt. without eaeee, 


20-qt. without cause, 


doz. $9 50 
doz. 11 00 
cocecccccecessspOr Goz. 11 75 

t6- t., IC Tin.... doz. $4 00 
13 © “ Ly De, 6 ba 


Bteck. 
@alv. ats. 14 16 18 20 
Per doz.$9 75 16 75 12 76 14 50 


Water. 
| Sr — pg qts. 10 13 
er dos......$65 75 6 6&0 rts 


Weed. 3-Hoep +-per, dos. Nets 
Cable, 8-Hoop ... Nets 





Cedar, — - wa - Nets 


Dripping eocsonerccceconeseoese 
*Zommon soececcecececeee Note 
Acme eecccle eee eeeeeeeeeeee 

OB. cesses : SS. 8&8 
Per GOS, ..ccseeceee coeeee - Neots 
Neverburn§ ...... ” 
Savory, No. 200.. per “aos. gs 4e 
Roofing. — P uare 
5 er 
Mayor, leply ...sescecsseceeSl 83 
| BREF cccccccceccecee © BO 
ns 3-ply eeeeeeseeeereee 65 
$111 465 


Red Rosin .......per ton 
Sand and 


oe | 1 per ream, Team, best grade $5 40 
0.1 ream, c 
grade rhacepnee scence nl 4 35 


Potato. 
Ceeseltp Gasataga, 30% 
i savceseocesecs 6 OD 
coodents 8 Saratoga, 6 in., 
do cocccocccccccse 6 GO 


dze Bye Ore.......+-.++-383%% 
Doittion and Poil Picks. ..33 % 
Plumbs, Railroad .........22%% 
Surface .......... ecccccces %o 
Ca ters’, cast steel, 
rpen ee 
No g 10 12 
Each "$0 43 $0 =, $0 61 $0 71 
Blacksmiths’, No. 10....... 0 64 
Heller’s ...es0... . Aat plus 10% 
PINS 
Clothes. 
en, per box of& gro. $0 95 
Fluted, 15-in ....per doz. $1 10 
Fluted, 21-in .... 1 60 
Geared .ccccccccecs = 1 90 
PIPE. ’ 
Conductor. 
Plain Round and Round Corru- 
gated. 
29 Gauge ....ceee-. 000 o TOOSD 
28 - coccccccoccces cs SOMO 
26 — oPefasuwens eee te 
24 7 86 ppeaeeenneeaee -- T0a5% 
“Interlock” Galvanized. 
Crated and nested (all 
GAUGES) cocccccccsese -60-20% 
a ~ not nested (au 
uges) eeeegeesecoge 60-15 
Squsre rrugated A and B an 
Octagon. 
29 Gauge ....... coccccec oO 
28 ~~ pega cococcesSeee 
26 -  * @enwen oerceee 65% 
24 ” ¢ genes cocccces O6® 
“Interlock.” 
Crated and nested on 


BAuUTES) ...ceeeee 60-20% 
Prices for Gaivanisead” “Toncan 
Metal, Genuine O. H. Iron, Lyon- 
more Metal and Keystone Cc B. 
on application. 
Stove. Per 100 joints 
nch Cc. 
40 
50 
70 
20 
30 
50 
00 
10 
30 


eee eee eee eeeseeee 


zJoint. Made up. 
S$eIMGM ccccccccccces per 100 38 


Double at Pipe and Fit- 


tin age 
Single Wall Pipe, Round 
Pipe Fittings ........... 
Galvanized and Back = 


Pipe, Shoes, etc. «+ -40% 
Milcor, 


galvanized 
Stanley Iron Bench..........Net 


ish), In. 6 7 8 


ao aasule Te so 23 35 
Leas 5 Nose 


Bide 
6 
wy Be Bik. Pol, Pace, 4 don mia 4s 15 20 
Flat and 


aor 
doz. 


® x 
Bik’ Pol. Face, 
ae cocee .$8 90 1336 19 66 
Roun, In. 4 ‘ 8 
Bik. Pol. Face 
Dos. oo» -81116 1630 22 35 
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sounys, GLAZIERS. e 
No. 1, 2 and 3.......perdos. Tic 


POINTERS, SPOKE. 
Stearns’ No. 1 ... - per dos. $10 00 
No. 2 .... 12 00 


POKERS, STO 
Wr't Steel, str’t or bent, 
eanesnne per dos. 


$0 75 
Nickel Plated, coil hanl’s “ 


1 10 
PRESSES, FRUIT AND JELLY 
Enterprise Manufacturing Co, 35% 


PRUNEBS. 
Disston’s Pole ....per dos. aa 00 
Water's Tuaproved, perdos. 60% 


Nail 
Glamt ..ccccccce dos. ae 50 
Never-Slip —e " 00 
PULLEYS. 
Awning—Jap’d .... 50000222 10% 
Clothes Lime .........00+++-10% 
Hay Fork. 
Iron Wheel, 6-in..per Gos. $3 60 
Wood Wheel, 6-in. 3 65 
Wood ‘ood, Wheel, voor 


WE cccce - 3 00 
Sash. 
COMMON ..ccccccccccecees - NOt 
Comm on-fonee, Z-in .....-Net 


ymoire Pattern, 3-in.......Net 
Bean] coccccocceecccccoesees 


PUMPS. 
Spray. 
Mi t Junior.... er doz. 3 765 
New sists whe % 6 00 
Crescent .....0.6. > @ 50 
PUNCHES. 
Conductors. 


We. 88 cccccceces 
Machine ...........per Ib. 
Saddlers’. 

Common..per doz. $1 60 to $5 00 
Revolving Spring. 

Stearns, No. 10.. end dos. $ 8 00 

No. 40. 16 00 


19 00 


-per doz. $3 00 
26 


No. 60. 
Parker Metal Punch a 
Ox 


oeceecce coos -0ach $7 00 
Whitney’s Ball ‘Bearing. . 
beenvese .-Prices on application 

PARERS. 

Apple. 

Goodell’s .......per Gos. sie oe 

Turntable ...... 

White Mountain “ a4 {0 

Reading No. 78 “™ 11 40 
PUTTY. 

Commercial Putty, 100-Ib. 

BIER cccccccccccccccccccec GS 16 
RAKES. 

Garden Per doz. 
Steel, Bow, 12-inch Teeth $8 60 
Steel, Bow, 14-inch 9 26 
Malleable iron, 12-in. “ 4 76 
Malleable Iron, 14-in. “ 5 00 

Hay. 

Wood, 10 Teeth....... «+-$4 00 
30 Teeth ......6. per dos. 6 50 
RAZORS—SAFETY. 
Gitte ccccccccee per dos. $45 60 
Auto Strop ....... ” 45 00 
GOR ncccccesce - 8 40 
Gem (3 doz. lots). ° ” 8 00 
Ever Ready ...... - 8 40 
Ever Ready (3 dz. lots) “ 8 00 


RAZORS—STRAIGHT. 


RAZOR STROPS. 

Star (Heming) .ccceccccccecces 50% 
FLOOR REGISTERS AND 
BORDERS. 

Cast EFOR .cccccccccccecs +++ -15% 


Iron 
Steel and Semi- iiaadtien 4 


seboard 
Adjustable Ceiling Ventilators 30% 


Register Faces—Cast and 
ae — i: at and Plated, 
x6 to 


Large Register 
14x14 to 38x42 cocccce coeet 


ovecceccoccesesege CREED 
eoccccescooes «+e 70-235-5% 
Milcor ee ee 
Plain, crated ...... ecccecce 

Plain, bundled ......++. 76- 2% 


RINGS AND RINGERS. 


Copper 2%-in. 3-in 
Per dos. ...-----.-$2 40 $2 65 
aegte Improved Self- 


sheneeeenee 3 40 

Steel, per Gos...... 1 66 
Fruit Jar. 

White ... 


1 80 


eccccccoes DOF lb. 80 


October 28, 1922, 


RIVETS. 
Copper Belt .....56% D 
Coppered Iron ceeeean sect 


nt = He ¥ 


sizes, 
Miiesecectcacee 
wen, 3 1 and 3 assorted si — 
in box hrveeyireds 1 4 
ROPE. 
Cotton. 
%, 6-16 in. Com. on reels, 


per b. Pe eseeeeseeeessee 
Ms 6-16 tn.” Gon, “in _~ 


~~ uality, base 14 
Ne. Genes. Base iise 00 18% 


Manila, 
as 2 Quality standard 
weads ecccceeellHO to ithe 
eeeeseeeee e 


Terewars Grade, per Ib. 12 


PT Sat, vase 
uality, 
M. ccscccccll 
Hardware Grade, per Xe, 4 bute 


SAWS. 
Butchers’. 
Atkins No. 32, i¢-fa. ecco $11 69 
- No. 3, 18-in...... 18 60 


s0 No. 7, 16-in...... 14 44 
- No, 2, 22-imn...... 14 48 
- No. 7, 20-in...... 16 48 
we No. 7, 24-in...... 18 38 
3s No. 7, 28-in..... + 20 33 


Com 
Atkins No. 2, 10-in......$ 4 
= No, 10, 10-in...... 618 
pee Blades, Rw 2, 16-in. 
“ o. 2, 10-in. 


Cross-Cut. 
Atkins No. 231, 
4 No. 2321, 


°. 8 
” No. $31, 8-ft...... 


Flooring, Hand, 
Atkins No. 96, 16-im..... 1 
No, 96, 20-in..... 2 
1 


20-in..... 
26-in..... 
16-in..... 16 45 
20-in..... 20 
24-in..... 24 
28-in..... 
30-in..... 81 
Keyhole. 
Atkins No. 1, complete... 2 86 
* No. 2, complete.. 3 36 
Miter Box. 
Atkins No. 
- Ne 


J 
Ma No. 1, 


2, 4280. nccce 
6x22. 


eeeee 


12-in.... 7 70 


Pruning. 
Atkins 
- Pies Ie 


No. 20, 
No, 10, 


Wood. 
Atkins No. tf eT TTTTyT 
- No. 3 


es No, eeecees 
= No. 1f09......... 


SCOOPS 
Hubbard Western Pattern Riveted. 
Size A B Cc D 
1.. $16 75 16.00 38 25 14 + 


4.. 1785 1710 16 86 15 
6.. 18 65 17 86 if 10 16 H4 


SCRAPERS. 
Box. 
Triangular No. 6 per doz. $6 26 


. 

. 
. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

_ 
oree-3 
a 
a 


16 56 





Cubic ft. .... 7 6 638 
With runners,ea. $760 650 6 20 


SCREEN DOOR HINGES. 
o= q IFON ..ccccces gross $13 00 
COL sees eeese ease . 


I S I 1, 
ron, Tr 
7 t, 9 Ms 16 é to 
Wood, wines maple, per doz. 6 00 


Hand—Wo00d 0... ee eee ess 50% 
Hand Rall ......0s.ee+00++38% 
Jack rrrrrrrrt ib.) 


ine or Coach—all sizes, 
miet pointed .........50-10% 
Gee Contenaial, : P 
Per or Gos......47¢ Se 160 doe 
Wood. 
KF. H. Bright............83-5% 
R. H. weet: ceecccoce 


75-20-5% 
Fr. H. gove coccecee 10-20-5% 
F. H. Brass. 

R. H. 


Brass........--10-20-5% 


r gross..$ .65 
: kxafie ‘sper areas... 76 
per gross.... .9@ 


Sheet 
No. 
No. 10, 
No. 1 


Clipper, Pe ie - 3 dos. $13 50 
Honest’ Dutchman “ 18 00 
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all 
N - 
uare Sy OO ae doz. 1 84 
> point, knurled 178 
Bivet. 
Warmers’... sec ecceeeeees O19 
Tinners’ 8-4 .....---ee0+- 0 40 
as Soo ebecseqneen © OF 
Gaw 
Atkins pe. 10....per doz. $8 S 8 
Disston’s “Monarch 
No. B.ccccccess ™ 90 
Disston’s Monarch 
NO. 18..cec-eees - 13 20 
Leach’s ..ccseeess ™ 80 
Nash's ecce =e 3 15 
Nash’s X-Cut .... pid 4 20 
stil ‘as Le eo = 1 30 
Stillman’s . sa 2 60 
No. 51 eccocces - 7 60 
vil, 
Hand No. 896, 
. BP. Norrill 
OTM ccoccces > 14 60 
SHEARS. 
Per Doz. 
Nickel Plated, Straight, 6“ $12 90 
ve - ™ 7” 14 86 
Pi . ed, “gt ht +4 i$ +4 
- “7 eere » 13 40 
- ” -+2e8” 13 80 
SHEAVES, SLIDING DOOR. 
Inches ...... z 4 6 
Per teesee$l 40 176 28 40 
6. 
Per set $1 80 210 32 75 26 
SHINGLES. 
Per Square 
Zinc (Tinois) eocecooceoeen 00 
SHOES, 


Milcor 
Galv. Std. gauge, Plain or 
corg. round flat crimp...65% 
26 gauge round fiat crimp. .45% 
24 gauge round flat crimp..15% 


Square Corrugated. 

Standard gauge .........+. 50 
26 gauge ......- cocccsoocele 
Conductor .....e-seccesceee 60% 
SHOVELS AND SPADES. 

Hubbard’s 
A B c 
1 $16 00 15 10 1445 18 70 
16 60 14 86 1410 
3 1675 1600 16 26 14 45 
4 1710 #1636 1660 14 86 
Post Drains & Ditching. 
Hubbard’s 
Size A B Cc 
14” ..068. 17 15 16 40 16 65 
16” ...... 17 60 1675 16 00 
18” ...++. 17 86 1710 16 86 
20” ...... 18 20 1746 16 70 
22” ...... 18 66 17 80 17 06 
D-Handle ..........per doz. $3 60. 
Long Handle ...... 3 00 
Roller. SKATES, 
Bail Peaso—Dere cocceGh 6O 
Ball Bearing—Gir cocee A 60 
HARNESS, 
Covered eecccce 80% 


Spring . 
fudd’s Pattern Add 338 ieee aS list 


ble Ri ym gee $3 
uble 

Bavent Loop, Bums? "a8 $8 
Patent Loop, Grass. “ % 76 


SNIPS, TINNERS’. 
Clover Leaf ...A&...++2+-40810% 
cecececees A0K1OQ® 


National : 


BOP cccccccocceccccccecocccetes 


SPRINGS, DOOR. 
Pyetoct. 


Nos.. 2 8 6 6 7 
Per doz. 45c 60c $60 65c 80c 90c 


Reliance. 
Light Medium Heavy 
Per doz...$1 80 
Torrey’s ......+..+-Der 


SPRINKLERS, LAWN. 
Stearn’s No. 1....per doz. $11 60 


UARES. 
(Ad for bluing, $3.00 per dos. net) 


eee eee eee eee eeeeeeeee 


iid 
eee eee eee eee eeeineeeeee 


and Miter... 00 eo eee e 
on. $6 00 


Winterbottom m’s ow on Se 
STAPLES. 

Barbed ..........per Ib 21@230 

Butter, Tab “ tt #1 

Fence— 


-++-per 100 Ibs. #5 + 


+++-Per 100 Ibs. 6 64 


Stapl Books 4 

Haspe, Hooks and 
oon 50810 % 

Extra en ‘apensneesessoaeee 







STONES. 

Axe. 

Hindostan .... “per Ib. New, Nets 

More Grit .... 

Washita ...... as 
Emery. 

No. 126......per dex. New Nets 
Oil—Mounted. 

Arkansas Hard 

No. 7 ......per doz. New Nets 

Arkansas So = - 

Washita No. 717 “ 7 
Oll—U: 

Arkansas Hard per lb. New Nets 

Arkansas ft me Wi 


Lily White .. sd ss 
weer Creek.. ° pie 
ashi oeeee * ass 


Biack Diamond per gro. New Nets 


Crescent .... 
Green Mountain “ yes 
LaMolle ...... me sa 
Extra nne- ie ss 
Red End '..... “ “ 
STOPS, BENCH. 
No. 10 Morrill pat- 
tern .......... per doz, $11 00 
No. 11 Stearns pat- 

COTM ccccccccese rad 10 00 
No. 16 Smith pattern “ 7 00 
STOPPERS, FLUE. 
Common oe Sooeged dox. $1 10 
Gem, fiat, No. 8... 1 00 
Gem, No. 1........ ” i Ye 
STRETCHERS. 

Carpet. 
Bullard’s ........ doz. : 90 
Excelsior ...... _ . 6 26 
Malleable iron... = 70 
Perfection ....... - 6 380 
Ee cccessececes ° 4 60 


Wire. 
O. 8. Elwood, No. 1 per doz. Nets 
O. 8. Elwood, No. 3 ob * 
SWIVELS. 


Malleable Iron .....per Ib. $0 10 
Wrought Steel ....per gro. 4 50 


* TACKS, 
Bill a, 6-oz., 25-lb. boxes 


euniames 6-0z., 25-Ib, 
boxes, per Ib........+-----15%e 
TAPES, MEASURING. 
Asses’ Skin ...........-List&#s0m 
THERMOMETERS. 
Tin a oe doz. ooeee 3 


Wood Back. $2 0 12 HH 
Glass ...esees S 12 0¢ 
TIES. 

Bale. 
angie im carload 

eeccceses HTH 
Single Loop, “Tess than 
car eccccccccces WOM1EG 
TRAPS. 

Game with Chains. Per Ges. 
Vietor Ne. 1... ccoccccce Gl 8 
Oneida Jump No. 1...... ; 30 
Newhouse No. 1.......... 4 88 

Mouse and Rat. List per gross. 
Sure Catch Mouse Traps.§ 3 70 
Vim Mouse Traps.. 3 70 
Short ouse Traps. 20 


g 
. o 
teh Rat Traps 16 
m Rat Taal 16 00 
Trap.... 16 
Dead Traps.... 17 
Star Rat Traps.........- 


WO ccccccccccscccccsses BF 


Packed in One Bushel Band 
Baskets. 
List per bushel. 


Sure Catch Mouse Traps 
(360 Traps) .........-. $9 30 
Short Stop Mouse Traps 
(360 Traps) .......... 8 00 
ure Catch Rat Traps (64 
Traps) 7 ° 6 00 
Short PStop “Rat ‘Traps (64 
TRAPS) cccccccccccccece § GO 
Assorted Mouse and Rat Traps. 
Bs per bushel 
Sure Cased ere Mouse 
Traps and 3 mat srape) 6s 60 
Short Pe stop Mou 
Traps and 2 Rat Traps) 7 Se 
TROWELS. 
Cement. 
Atking No. 6........++.. 19 50 
“ Becosceceosee SO 
Digston’s ..cccccsccsecees - 80% 
TUBS, WASH. 
Standard, Wood. Ex. 
Nos... 8 2 1 ope 
Per doz. $960 1125 1275 16 60 
Gal 
MD ecccccee & 2 a 
Per doz. ...18 75 16 96 18 60 
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ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 


The dash (—) indicates that the adver- 


tisement does not appear in this issue. 





Abbott Mfg. Co.....cceeseeses — 
American Brass Co.......++.++-. — 
American Chain Co.........+. — 
American Furnace Co,........ _— 
American Rolling Mill Co.....— 
American Steel & Wire Co... 51 
American Stove Co a 
Arex Company ... . 45 
Ashton Mfg. Co.. exces ae 
SED SE, Ci cocecssscecwes 48 
PD Ss. GUEDacuncaveeeescwas —- 
. 2e Mh dd vena eeheeeels 48 
Black Silk Stove Polish Co.. — 
Bullard & Gormley Co....... 50 
Burgess Soldering Furnace Co. 47 
ereen CO, We decccccccccses 7 
Carr Supply Dbectthaodanee ee 11 
Chicago Solder Co.......cee. 49 
Clark & Co., Geo. M.......... 


Clark-Smith Hardware Co.... 46 
Clayton & Lambert Mfg. Co... 47 
Cleveland & Buffalo Transit Co. 48 
Cleveland Castings Pattern Co. 11 
Copper and Brass Research 
Association Front Cover 


Co. 
Cornish & Co., J. B - 50 
Cortright Metal Roofing Co.... 4 
Curfman Mfg. Co., 





Kirk-Latty Mfg. Co.........++ 
Kruse Co. 
Lalance & Gronjenn tte. Co... 
Lamneck Co., 
Lennox emten co 
Lovell Mfg. Co........ 
Lupton’s Sons, 
Majestic Co. 
Malleable Iron Range Co. — 
Manny Heating Supply Co..... 
Maplewood Machinery Co..... 45 
Marshalitown Mfg. Co......... 
Matthews wenger Range Co.. 
Melbye Bros. Co.......see+e+. 
Messenger & Parks Mfg. Co.. 
Meyer & Bro. Co., 
Meyer Furnace Co..........++. 
Meyers Mfg. Co., 
Michigan Stove Co., The...... 
Milwaukee Corr. Co...Back Cover 
Monroe Fdy. & Furnace Co.. 6 
Mt. Vernon Furnace & Mfg. oo = 
New Jersey Zinc Co., The.... 
Novelty Advertising Co........ 
Osborn Co., The J. M. & 

Parker Sup my Giicccceceesene 11 
Peck, 
Premier Warm Air Heater Co. — 
Quick Meal Stove Co......... - 
Quincy Pattern Co........... 11 
Ross-Gould 





Cee eee eter eee eeeee 




















Dieckmann Co., Ferdinand ... — Scheible-Moncrief Heater Co.. 
Diener Mfg. Co., Geo. W...... — Schwab & Sons Co., R. J...... 
Double Blast Mfg. Co.......... — Shaw & Sons Co., The Geo. E. 11 
Dreis & Krump Mfg. Co...... 48 Special Chemicals Co.......... _- 
Dunning Heating Supply Co... 8 Standard Furn. & Supply Co.. — 
Ewert & Kutschied Mfg. Co. 47 Standard Ventilator Co....... 
Ss SS eee — Stearns Register Co........... 9 
Farquhar Furnace Co......... — St. Louis Tech. Inst.......... — 
Farris Furnace Co............ — St. Louis Heating Co.......... 2 
Federal Varnish Co........... — Sullivan-Gieger Co. .......... 44 
Forest City Fdy. & Mfg. Co.. — Sykes Co., The.........++.++- 46 
ee cs sceseriiane — Turner Brass Works......<0- 47 
Friedley-Voshart Co. ......... 46 Tuttle & Bailey Mfg. Co...... 9 
Frit Pere axe UWtlen TORSO COiecvesecccecsccs 
Gerock Bros. Mfg. Co........ — Vaughan & Bushnell Mfg. Co.. — 
Gohmann Bros. & Kahler.... 10 Vedder Pattern Works........ 
Hall-Neal Furnace Co......... axe WEE GRORP GBrcccccnsccvece 48 
Harrington & King P’f’g Co. 45 Walworth Run Fdy. Co...... 6 
Beast & Cocley Caicos ccccsess 11 Walchli Mfg. Co.......ccceses 46 
P< pind abe Vanewnhvh aes on — Waterloo Register Co......... — 
Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. Co.. 5 Whitney Mfg. Co., W. A...... 48 
Pe ME CGicccosecansee 51 Whitney Metal Tool Co....... 48 
YF & -~erer 46 Wee PePRROS Giiccceccccecees 2 
Henry Furnace & Fdy. Co.. 4 Bapee BE. GBrcccecccccsesecs — 
Pr Th crscecneucnes 4 Zideck Auto Radiator School 44 
Beemer CO. Be Bcccccsecvce 45 
Hollenden Hotel ............. 49 
Biemes, Ime., Chas. A... ..2cecs — 
—— Vg 7s hav eneser _ Please mention 

usse is Eh Gckesccncas 47 
Syaela Mts. Ge............... 49 AMERICAN ARTISAN 
po EB PP eee 47 AND 
independent yee HarRpDWARE REcorD 
Inlan DOGS Gcccccccecesces 45 ses . 
Jungers Stove & Range Co.... — when writing to advertisers 
MTSRNOTS TFOB. GBiccccccvcses 44 
=. 

TWINE. WHEELS 

White Cotton. Carborundum .....-+eseesers H+ 

Eureka, 4-ply.......+.per Ib. 3@c conecenege cocessooo¥e 


Jute. 
3-ply and 6-ply Bale Lots.22%c 


VALLEY. 
Formed Valley Galvanized 


Bteed cccccccccescccccces 60-56% 
Milcor ...... eoccsccceccece 
Galv., formed ‘or roll. eaeeeee 60% 


VISES. 


No. 700, Hand, 


Inches ... 4% 
Doz. veges 156 18 Soo 1435 


No. 701 4 
Doz. ....-.$11 16 18 60 16° 7° 
No. 1, Genw ine Wwenteer. 
Noiseless Saw -per doz. 16 00 
No. 2, Genuine Wentworth, 
Noiseless Saw....per dos. 22 60 
- en Genuine vee 
oz. 20 00 
oz. 16 00 


seless Saw 5 -F 
ne otO0. All Bteel oiding 
Saw ... 


WASHERS. - 
Gtentase Oo. G. cast iron, eetT 
coceccecccecS OO 
wper ib steel in 6-Ib. boxes, 
per : 
In. 
ty the “fhe tie » ie 


™ 
$%ec 9c bs 
WEDGES. 
per dos. Nets 
eeccesceesees DOr ID. Neots 
8% 


Ax. 
Galling 
BOW ccccccccccccccccceee 


WEIGHTS. 


ecccsessececes POF 


Hitching per Ib. Nets 
Sash—f. o. b. Chicago. 


Ton lo per ee 00 
Smaller lots, ver ton..... 37 50 


WHEEL BARROWS. 
Comanes Wood SEP. 000000 088 OB 00 


t Tray .. 
Angle leg, “garden........-. 


. Ina. 8 10 
Per doz....-- $5 60 7325 8 60 
12-in. heavy hoisting, 

per dos. sescccnenen @& 


Plain annealed wire, 
100 Ibs....--- 
Galvanized barb wire, per 100 
Wire cloth — black * painted, 
12-mesh, per 100 sq. ft... 1 90 

Cattle Wire—galvanized 
catch weight spool, per 
100 IDB. ceccccccccese 
Galvanized Hog wire, 80 ‘rod 
Galvanized a wire, No. 8, 
per 100 Ibs...... 


WOOD FACES. 
50% off list. 


WRENCHES. 

Coes Steel Handle, 6-in.....60% 
- = ~ 8-in.....60 
= > ” 10-in.....60 
e o bd 12-in.....6 

Coes Knife-Handle, 


410 
3 68 
3 70 





Re ee e 
“ ns mes 12-in.... $e 
Coes All Patterns......++-+- 


Knife Handle Pattern. 
No. $8, Screw Wrench, cast 


PlUB 2. nsccocccveces ee 
No. $0, Steel Handie..:... Rit 4 
WRINGERS. 


No. 790, Guarantee, per doz. +48 60 
No, 770, Bicycle.... - 47 @@ 
No. 670, Domestic.. ” 48 50 
No. 110, Brighton... ed 39 00 
No, 760, Guarantee, pe 61 $3 
No, 740, Bicycle.... 7 48 

No. 22, Pioneer... vt 35 60 
No. 2, Superb.... . 25 be 
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CLASSIFIED INDEX 


Ball Ties. 


American Steel & Wire Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Bearings—Damper. 
Parker Supply Co., 
New York, N. Y. 





Bolts—Stove. 


Kirk-Latty Mfg. Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Brakes—Cornice. 

Dreis & Krump Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, 

Maplewood Machinery Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Il. 


Brass and Copper. 
American Brass Co., 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Hussey & Co., C. G., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Copper & Brass Research Ass’n., 


New York, N. Y. 
Builders’ Hardware. 
Bullard & Gormley, Chicago, Ill. 
Cans—Garbage. 
Osborn Co., The J. M. & L. 
Cleveland, Shio 
Castings—Malleable. 
Fanner Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Ceilings—Metal. 
Burton Co., W. J., Detroit, Mich. 
Friedley-Voshardt Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Milwaukee Corrugating Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Chain—Furnace. 
American Chain Co. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Chain—Sash. 


Parker Supply Co., 
New York, N. Y. 


Chaplets. 
Fanner Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


Chisels. 


Vaughan & Bushnell Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, III. 


Clips—Damper. 
Carr Supplv Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Waterloo Register Co., 
Waterloo, Iowa 


Coal Chutes. 
Majestic Co., Huntington, Ind. 
Sykes Co., The, Chicago, Ill. 


Coasters. 


Auto-Wheel Coaster Co., 
No, Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Cores—Auto — 


Curfman Mfg. Co., 


L., 
Mo. 


G. & O. Mfg. Co., 
New Haven, Conn. 


Zarco Mfg. Co., New York, N. Y. 


Cornices, 
Burton Co., W. J. Detroit, Mich. 


Friedley-Voshardt Co., 
Chicago, 


Milwaukee Corrugating Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Cut-Offs—Rain Water. 
Milwaukee Coneqnees Co., 


Ill. 


ilwaukee, Wis. 
Sullivan-Geiger Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Dry Paste. 
Carr Supply Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Eaves Trough. 
Abbott Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Berger Bros. Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Burton Co., The W. J. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Clark-Smith Hardware Co., 
Peoria, Ill. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Milwaukee Corrugating Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
New Jersey Zinc Co., The, 
New York, N. Y. 


AMERICAN 





Elbows and Shoes—Conductor. 
American Rolling Mill Co., 
Middletown, Ohio 
Ferdinand, 
oo 
Lupton’s Sons Co., 

Philadelshia, Pa. 


Milwaukee Corrugating Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Dieckmann Co., 
Ohio 


Elevators—Hand and Power. 


Kimball Bros. Co. 


Council Bluffs, Iowa 


Enamel—Iron. 


Black Silk Stove Polish Works, 
Sterling, IIl. 


Enamel Ware. 


Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Enamels—Wood. 
Cornish & Co., J. B., Chicago, Il. 
Federal Varnish Co., Chicago, IIl. 


Fence Gates. 
American Steel & Wire Co., 


Chicago, Il. 
Fenders. 
Meyers Mfg. Co., Fred J., 
Hamilton, Ohio 
Files. 


Heller Bros. Co., Newark, N. J. 


Furnace Rings. 


Walworth Run Fdy. Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Garages—Metal. 
Milwaukee Corrugating Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Thomas & Armstrong Co., The, 


London, Ohio 
Guards—Fire. 
Meyers Mfg. Co., Fred J. 


Hamilton, Ohio 


Hammers. 


Vaughan & Bushnell Mfg. Co. 
Chicago, 


Til. 
Handles—Boiler. 


Berger Bros. Co 
Pa. 


Philadelphia, 
Handles—File. 


Parker Supply Co., 
“ — New York, N. Y. 


Hangers—Eaves Trough. 


Milwaukee Corrugating Co., 
Milwaukee, 


Wis. 
Heaters—Combination Hot Water. 
Melbye Bros. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Heaters—School Room. 
Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. Co., 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Meyer Furnace Co., Peoria, Ill. 


Monroe Fdy. & Furnace Co., 
Monroe, Mich. 


Standard Furnace & Supply Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 


Heaters—Warm Air. 


American Furnace Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Carr Supply Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Dunning Heating Supply Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Farquhar Furnace Co., The, 
Wilmington, 


Forest City Fdy. & Mfg. Co. 
thoveland, ‘Ohio 


Ohio 


Ohio 


Fox Furnace Co., Elyria, 


Hall-Neal Furnace Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. 0., 
St. Louis, 
Henry Furnace & Fdy. Co., 
Ghevetand, Ohio 


Mo. 


Hess-Snyder Co., Massillon, Ohio 
Independent Stove Sone 

Owosso, Mich. 
Kruse Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 





ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 


Heaters—Warm Air—Continued. 


Lamneck Co., W. E., 
Columbus, 


Lennox Furnace Co. 
Marshalltown, Iowa 


Majestic Co., Huntington, Ind. 


Manny Heating Supply Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Meyer Furnace Co., Peoria, Ill. 
Michigan Stove Co., The 
Detroit, Mich. 
Monroe Fdy. & Furnace Co., 
Monroe, Mich. 
Mt. Vernon Furnace & Mfg. Co., 
Mt. Vernon, IIl. 
Premier Warm Air Heater Co., 
Dowagiac, Mich. 
Scheible-Moncrief Heater Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Schwab & Sons Co., R. J., 
Milwaukee, 
Standard Fdy. & Mfg. Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Standard Furnace & Supply Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 
Louis Heating Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Utica Heater Co., Utica, N. Y. 
Waterloo Register Co., 
Waterloo, 


Ohio 


Wis. 


St. 


Iowa 


Horse Shoes. 


American Steel & Wire Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Jobbers—Hardware. 
Bullard & Gormley Co 
Chicago, 
Clark-Smith Hardware Co., 
Peoria, 


Ill. 


Ill. 


Kitchen Utensils. 


Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Ladders. 


Walchli Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Lath—Expanded Metal. 


Milwaukee Corrugating Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Machines—Crimping. 


Bertsch & Co. 
Cambridge City, 


Ind. 
Machinery—Cul vert. 


Bertsch & Co., 
Cambridge City, Ind. 


Machines—Razor Blades. 


Hyfield Mfg. Co., 
New York, N. Y. 


Machines—Stove Pipe. 
Hemp & Co., St. Louis, 


Machines—Tinsmiths’. 


Bertsch & Co. 
Cambridge City, 


Dreis & Krump Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, 


Ewert & Kutscheid Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, IIl. 


Hemp & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Maplewood Machinery Co., 
Chicago, 


Mo. 


Ind. 


Ill. 


Til. 


Marshalltown Mfg. Co., 
<9 Iowa 


Whitney Mfg. Co., 


‘Rockfora, Til. 
Whitney Metal Tool Co., 
Rockford, Ill. 
Malling Lists. 
Ross-Gould, St. Louis, Mo. 
Metals—Perforated. 
Harrington & King Perforating 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Miters. 
Friedley-Voshardt Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Miters—Eaves Trough. 
Milwaukee Corrugating Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Nails—Slating. 


Hussey & Co., C. G., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Nails—Wire. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Chicago, Til. 
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Ornaments—Shee 
Friedley-Voshardt Cae atotad. 
Chicago, In. 
Gerock Bros. Mfg. Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Milwaukee Corrugating Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis, 


Patterns—Furnace & Stove. 

Cleveland Castings Pattern Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Quincy Pattern Co., Quincy, Il, 

Shaw & Son Co., The Geo. E., 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Vedder Pattern Works, 
zeoy, -.. ¥. 

Pipe and Fittings—Furnace. 
Carr Supply Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Dunning Heating & Supply Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Henry Furnace & Fdy. Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Lamneck Co., W. 


Silectien Ohio 
Manny Heating Supply Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Meyer & Bro. Co., F., rg Til. 


Osborn Co., The J. M. & L 
Cleveland, Sito 


Standard Furnace & Supply Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 


Pipe and Fittings—Stove. 
Hemp & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Meyer & Bro. Co., F., Peoria, IIl. 


Sullivan-Geiger Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Pipe—Conductor. 
Berger Bros. Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Burton Co., W. J., Detroit, Mich. 
Clark-Smith Hdw. Co., Peoria, Il. 


Dieckmann Co., Ferdinand, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Friedley-Voshardt Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Hussey & Co., C. G., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David, 
Philadelphia, 
Milwaukee Corrugating Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
New Jersey Zinc Co., The, 
New York, N. Y. 


Pa. 


Polish—Metal & Stove. 


Black Silk Stove Polish Works, 
Sterling, Ill. 


Posts—Steel Fence. 


American Steel & Wire Co. 
Chicago, Til. 


Punches. 


Bertsch & Co., 
Cambridge City, Ind. 


Whitney Mfg. Co., W. A., 
Rockford, Ill. 


Whitney Metal Tool Co. 
Rockford, Til. 


Punches—Combination Bench and 


Parker Supply 
New York, N. ¥. 


Whitney Metal Tool Co., 
Rockford, Il. 


Punches—Hand. 


Parker Supply Co., 
4 New York, N. Y. 


Whitney Metal Tool Co. 
Rockford, Ill. 


Quadrants—Damper. 


Parker Supply Co. 
at New York, N. Y. 


Ranges—Combination Gas & Coal. 
American Stove Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Hoosier Stove Co., Marion, Ind. 
Independent Stove Co., 
Owosso, Mich. 
Malleable Iron Range Co., 
Beaver Dam, 


Quick Meal Stove o. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Wis. 


Ranges—Gas. 
American Stove Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Clark & Co., Geo. M., Chicago, Ill. 
Dangler Stove Co., Cleveland, O. 
Hoosier Stove Co., Marion, Ind. 


Quick Meal Stove Co., 


St. Louis, Mo. 

















